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Current Patterns in Sex Roles: Children’s Perspectives 


RUTH E. HARTLEY 


When the study I am reporting 
here* was in its planning stages, about 
1954, counselors and others interested 
in the welfare of women were most 
perceptibly troubled by the difficulties 
young women were apparently ex- 
periencing in adjusting to their domes- 
tic roles as wives, mothers and house- 
keepers. Currently, most concern 
seems to be directed to the lack of 
importance young girls and women 
seem to attribute to their non-domestic 
roles, particularly work roles. I shall 
not attempt to interpret the meaning 
of this shift; you have all heard 
analyses of womanpower needs, and 
the implications of the lengthening of 
the life span and early marriage, many 
times. I content myself with a certain 
satisfaction that the result of this 
study addresses itself to both areas of 
concern. 

Briefly, the study was an explora- 
tory investigation of the development 
of children’s concepts of adults’ sex- 
based social roles, with the major 
emphasis on women’s roles. The pri- 
mary motivation for proposing the 
study was the observation that women 
were showing a good deal of discom- 
fort and difficulty both in understand- 
ing and in filling the roles which were 
traditionally assigned to them. I pro- 
posed to study children’s, especially 





*The study referred to here was supported 
by a research grant (M 959-C, C-1, C-2, C-3, 
C-4) from the National Institute of Mental 
Health, U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 


girls’, perceptions of those roles be- 
cause it seemed to me that these per- 
ceptions, with possibly different im- 
pactsat different developmental levels, 
might suggest some clues to the dif- 
ficulties implicit in the adult role. 
This meant that we would need to 
know the children’s perceptions of 
male roles as well as of female roles, 
in order to evaluate the latter, and the 
perceptions of boys as well as girls, 
since most sex-based roles are filled in 
coordination with an opposite-sexed 
partner, and the comfort and efficacy 
of one member of the pair may depend 
largely on the quality of role-defini- 
tion and role-execution of the other 
member. 

Results reported here come from a 
total of 134 subjects, 63 eight year 
olds and 71 eleven year olds, 41 boys 
and 93 girls, all from New York City. 
The total sample was approximately 
equally divided between upper-middle 
and lower-middle class subjects. 
About half had mothers who were 
employed at the time the children 
were interviewed or who had been em- 
ployed for an appreciable length of 
time within the lifetime of the child; 
the mothers of the remainder had not 
been significantly employed within the 
experience of the subject. All sub- 
jects were born in the United States 
and came from two-parent homes. 
Minority group members were 
avoided, as were children with severe 
emotional difficulties. 


Because we were interested in the 
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effect of age, sex, socio-cultural status 
and the work-status of mothers on our 
subjects’ concepts, we selected special 
pairs of subgroups varying system- 
atically in each of these respective 
variables but matched on the other 
three. For example, of the subgroups 
used for sex comparisons, one was 
composed of girls and one of boys, 
but each contained the same propor- 
tion of subjects 8 and 11 years old, 
coming from upper-middle and lower- 
middle class homes and having work- 
ing or nonworking mothers. 

We were interested in finding out 
if, and to what extent, children per- 
ceived adult activities as divided into 
“his” and “her” categories, what kinds 
of attitudes they sensed on the part of 
adult women toward “feminine” and 


“masculine” activities, the degree of 
frustration-satisfaction perceptible to 
them in the so-called “women’s roles,” 
and their own anticipatory attitudes 
toward a broad range of role-related 


activities. We also gathered data 
relating to sex-role activities in child- 
hood, maternal and paternal attitudes 
toward current patterns of sex-role 
functioning, the quality of our sub- 
jects’ every-day family contacts, sub- 
jects’ self-evaluations in certain re- 
spects related to sex-roles, and their 
estimates of their parents’ wishes in 
these respects. Most of our subjects 
were obtained through public or pri- 
vate schools and each was seen from 
8 to 12 times, in a 40 minute to one 
hour session. Interviews with mothers 
took from an hour to two and a half 
hours, those with fathers up to an 
hour and a half, and brief interviews 
with teachers were also held. 

Those who have been concerned 
about a possible “confusion” on the 


part of children concerning male and 
female roles, because so many tradi- 
tionally “feminine” and so many 
historically “masculine” tasks are now 
performed by members of both sexes, 
will be interested to know that on the 
basis of our data we can say with 
confidence that it is not children who 
are confused. Asked to tell who usual- 
ly performs each of about 150 dif- 
ferent activities, in a measure called 
by us the Role Distribution Tech- 
nique, covering aspects of social and 
family living, the children clearly 
differentiated one group of items 
which they assigned to men, one group 
which they assigned to women and a 
third group which they perceived as 
belonging equally to both sexes. While 
they did not agree equally on all 
items, no single individual had trouble 
in making these judgments. In other 
words, these boys and girls know 
pretty well what sorts of tasks they 
can look forward to as men and women 
and they also have a set of clearcut 
expectations regarding the opposite 
sex. 

The degree of consensus with which 
each item is assigned to a given sex 
can tell us which activities are still 
more clearly “women’s work” and 
which are unequivocally masculine. 
The greatest agreement with respect 
to female assignments (99 to 92 per- 
cent) is shown in the following items: 
helping little girls to sew, scrubbing 
floors, ironing clothes, selecting cloth- 
ing for girls, dusting, mending, vacu- 
uming, washing clothes, using a sew- 
ing machine, and shopping for 
women’s clothing. Men are assigne 
the following items with even more 
unanimity than shown in the highest 
ranking women’s items (100 to 98.5 
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percent): putting out fires, repairing 
cars, cutting down trees, building 
roads, working in a steel mill, super- 
vising factory workers, running trains, 
mending plumbing, making electrical 
repairs and driving trucks. Tied with 
the last item in number of male assign- 
ments are digging with a large shovel, 
welding, piloting a plane and working 
in a filling station. 

Fifty-eight activities were assigned 
to men, only 44 to women, despite our 
attempt to include an equal number 
of items for each sex. Some of the 
items expected to be rated “both” fell 
into the male category. Moreover, 
the lesser agreement on the items as- 
signed to women suggests that our 
subjects see more male invasion of the 
woman’s sphere than the other way 
round. 

When we examine the male-female 
assignments in terms of the broad 
areas of living to which they refer, a 
very traditional picture emerges. 
Sixty-eight percent (30 out of 44) of 
the women’s activities fal] into the 
home-making area while only 26 per- 
cent (15 out of 58) of the male as- 
signments are involved in this sphere. 
While men may climb snow-capped 
mountains, go to sea or capture tigers, 
women generally are seen as remain- 
ing close to home, serving, comforting, 
making small decisions and having 
coffee in the middle of the afternoon. 

Some items that were agreed upon 
as belonging equally to both sexes 
suggest that women are no longer 
seen as necessarily the major carriers 
of culture or supporters of religion. 
Both men and women are perceived 
as church-goers and as taking the 
children to church; both play the 
piano, read magazines, and take the 


children to museums. Both are seen 
as indulging in travel, whether on the 
open highway, via local sightseeing 
boats, or going to foreign cities. 

In contrast, we have a large group 
of items (32) for which there is so 
little agreement that we cannot cate- 
gorize them with any confidence. 
These may indicate areas of flexibility 
or flux in the culture, and touch on all 
areas of living. In relation to child 
rearing, we find such activities as deal- 
ing with children’s fights and quarrels, 
helping children with homework and 
signing their report cards; in the work 
category occur such varied occupations 
as cleaning offices, working in restau- 
rants, entertaining in nightclubs and 
teaching college classes. In family and 
social life, among the items in dispute 
are helping visitors with their coats, 
talking to men at parties, going to 
visit a man or a woman, carving the 
turkey, selecting the family’s TV, 
owning a house, caring for a flower 
garden, and being served breakfast in 
bed. 

Items involving much disagreement 
comprised about 20 percent of our 
total list, indicating either considerable 
cultural heterogeneity or great indi- 
viduality in the sex-role patterns to 
which our subjects have been exposed. 
In addition, we found a wide variety 
of individual reaction as measured by 
the responses indicating equal partici- 
pation of men and women in a given 
activity. The tendency to give this 
response had high statistical consist- 
ency (e.g. a split-half reliability co- 
efficient with Spearman-Brown correc- 
tion of .90), and exhibited a wide 
range, running from less than one per- 
cent of al] responses to well over 50 
percent. Obviously, tremendous in- 
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dividual divergencies exist in the defi- 
nition of sex role and the efficacy of 
counseling efforts may well depend on 
the ability to accommodate to this 
range of pattern. 

In our investigation we were con- 
cerned not only with what children 
see men and women doimg but even 
more concerned about the feelings 
that children sensed as connected with 
these activities. For this portion of 
the inquiry the instrument used was 
called the Role Situations technique 
and consisted of pictures of women 
engaged in some 135 different activi- 
ties, largely paralleling those in the 
Role Distribution measure, covering 
a broad spectrum of non-traditional 
as well as traditional activities: 
women truck drivers as well as 
women office workers, women engaged 
in mending water-pipes as well as 
dresses, women playing baseball with 
their sons as well as teaching their 
daughter to cook. Our subjects were 
asked two questions about these pic- 
tures: first, to indicate which activities 
they thought they would like to 
engage in when they grew up and 
secondly, to tell whether women 
generally liked or disliked each item 
shown. A separate session was gen- 
erally devoted to each of the two types 
of inquiry. 

The results may be interpreted in 
two apparently contradictory ways, 
depending on whether one works 
from a quantitative or a qualitative 
base. Of the 133 items which had 
parallels on the Role Distribution 
measure, 37 were definitely assigned 
to women and 53 to men. Of the 
women’s items, 76 percent (28) were 
seen as definitely liked, and only 11 
percent (4) as definitely disliked. Of 


the activities perceived as masculine, 
76 percent (40) were seen as disliked 
by women, and 10 percent (5) as def- 
initely liked. These figures seem to 
add up to a picture of considerable 
feminine contentment with socially 
assigned roles and little desire for the 
traditionally masculine. 

When we look at the content of the 
items, however, we find quite different 
implications. The activities seen as 
liked by the greatest number of sub- 
jects are these: relaxing in a comfort- 
able chair, attending a “get together,” 
going out with a man, going window 
shopping, having coffee in the after- 
noon, shopping for clothes, being 
served breakfast in bed, taking a little 
girl for an outing, being hostess at a 
party, playing tennis and taking care 
of a baby. The disliked “women’s” 
activities were these: scrubbing a floor, 
tidying a room, washing dishes, wash- 
ing clothes. Among items in dispute, 
which fewer than half our subjects 
perceived as being liked, were vacu- 
uming and ironing. When one con- 
siders that, according to Dr. Elizabeth 
Wiegand’s survey, 55 percent of 
homemaking time is devoted to dish- 
washing, care of the house, and care 
of clothes, all heavily weighted with 
“disliked” activities, the picture of 
contentment is considerably abraded. 

Perhaps it is encouraging that all 
child care items involving actual 
parent-child contact, which were seen 
as “feminine” activities, were included 
in the “liked” category, as well as 
cooking, shopping of all kinds, sew- 
ing and, to a lesser degree, mending 
and dusting. 

The items that were definitely cate- 
gorized as both “masculine” and as 
“liked” by women were relatively 
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few: playing with a boy (presumably 
a son), shopping for men’s clothing, 
working as a physician, being a “‘boss” 
in an office, and going fishing. Seven 
more “masculine” activities were 
given a substantial but not a conclu- 
sive number of “like” responses, and 
five which tended toward the mascu- 
line category were also seen as def- 
initely liked. These items included 
teaching college classes, working with 
a microscope, and giving a sermon; 
going hiking, driving a motor scooter 
and driving a car; deciding on large 
family purchases, supervising work- 
men doing home repairs, talking to 
men at parties and speaking up in 
public meetings. 

To summarize, it would appear 
that some conflict between what 
women might like to do and what they 
are commonly found doing is apparent 
to children. While the socially as- 
signed tasks that seem to be distasteful 
are confined to a relatively constricted 
area of living, it is an area in which 
women spend much of their adult 
lives. On the other hand, the activities 
from which they seem to be largely 
excluded but which they would ap- 
parently like to enter touch most of 
the major areas of living: the domestic 
scene, the work world, recreation and 
community participation. 

Our next step was to investigate 
the relationship between these opin- 
ions and feelings and the attitudes our 
subjects were forming toward their 
own participation in adult activities. 

On 96 items our subjects took about 
the same positions they had reported 
for adults. Of the remaining items, 
19 prompted more anticipated dislike 
than had been reported for women, 


and 15 prompted more anticipated 
liking. 

The items that got more favorable 
anticipation responses than observed 
reactions relate mainly to household 
tasks and recreation: dusting, ironing, 
vacuuming, washing dishes and cloth- 
ing, carving a turkey, paying for large 
purchases like a car, using tools, at- 
tending ball games, climbing trees, 
going hunting, hiking and driving a 
motor scooter. Only one vocation was 
included: being a judge. 

The items drawing more negative 
responses were almost all ways of 
earning a living, ranging from running 
a business conference to working in a 
factory, from college teaching to cook- 
ing in a restaurant, from operating a 
switchboard to being a doctor. These 
results are in line with those reported 
by Leona Tyler, who found a marked 
anti-work factor in her study of chil- 
dren’s interests. They are also con- 
gruent with a negative attitude toward 
work reflected by our subjects in 
another part of this study, an attitude 
which may be in part the result of the 
fragmentary and poorly balanced con- 
tact children in general have with the 
world of adult work. What does a 
child hear about that strange world, 
from which he is usually excluded 
when parents return to the haven of 
the home after the work day is over? 
The reference to the “hard day at the 
office,” the wearied sinking into the 
easy chair, the grumbled criticisms of 
superiors and co-workers can by them- 
selves project only a shadow of evil, 
something to be avoided. Parental 
attempts to compel their children’s 
gratitude often add to the sense of 
burden. “Take care of your new coat 
—Daddy worked hard for the money 
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to buy it.” “How can you neglect 
your practicing? Lessons cost money 
and money doesn’t grow on trees—it 
takes hard work.” Few children see 
the other side of the coin, the enduring 
gratification of working well at a con- 
genial task that many of us experience 
during the work day. Early counsel- 
ing for girls might well include a fair 
and balanced view of the total work 
experience in the world of adults. 

The advisability of early counseling 
is underlined by some of the results 
of our age-group comparisons. When 
we compared the “most women like” 
responses of the matched groups of 
eight and eleven year old girls, we 
found a marked increase in negative 
responses with an increase in age. We 
ascertained that this was not merely 
an aspect of generalized selectivity 
that accompanies age by comparing 
the number of negative and positive 
responses given by all the eight and 
eleven year olds in our sample on the 
“T would like” part of this technique. 
We found no statistically significant 
difference. 

There was a differential of 10 per- 
cent with increase in age in the direc- 
tion of more perceived dislike or less 
liking by adult women in 40 of the 
items presented. Among these, were 
18 vocational activities and 13 relating 
to family and home services. While 
the vocational items were mainly those 
traditionally classified as “masculine,” 
ranging from truck driving to college 
teaching, such feminine vocations as 
nursing, clerking in a department store 
and working in a beauty parlor were 
also included. Only six items re- 
flected a gain in positive responses with 
age, and those were divided among 
work, recreation and family life. Ap- 





parently the interests and gratifications 
of adult women narrow as the girl 
grows older (and perhaps more accu- 
rate in observation). Although this 
narrowing may reflect the true state 
of affairs, the desirability of the tend- 
ency may be open to question. 

In contrast, when the girls reported 
how they thought they would feel 
about the adult activities themselves, 
the eleven year olds gave us a more 
balanced picture. While they gave 10 
percent more negative responses than 
the eight year olds on 27 items, they 
gave more positive responses, in a 
similar proportion, on 31 items. 
Twenty-one of the negative items 
were directed to “masculine” types of 
activities, like going fishing or direct- 
ing traffic, showing a clear trend to- 
ward traditional femininity. Their 
anticipated likings, however, were for 
such vocational choices as working 
with a microscope, college teaching, 
and being “boss” in an office. These 
31 favored items were divided into 11 
recreational and personal, 12 home 
and family and 8 vocational activities. 
The apparent readiness of the eleven 
year olds to move in a positive direc- 
tion, despite their dour evaluation of 
the attitudes of adult women, suggests 
that this might be a good time to in- 
volve them realistically in the world 
in which women can and do live be- 
yond the confines of the home. 

Other highly suggestive results 
were furnished by our socio-cultural 
comparisons. Not long ago it was the 
fashion to blame the higher education 
of women for all the ills of their per- 
sonal and marital adjustments, but 
our data indicate that we can cease 
belaboring women’s education as our 
scapegoat. The damage is done long 
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before the college or even the high 
school years and the attitudes central 
to young women’s domestic difficulties 
are foreshadowed while they are still 
in elementary school. 

On both attitudinal measures, that 
relating to the girls’ perception of 
women’s feelings and that related to 
their own attitudes, the largest number 
of significant differences on individual 
items occurred when we compared the 
selected groups of girls from lower- 
middle class and from upper-middle 
class homes, respectively. With re- 
spect to the girls’ own anticipated likes 
and dislikes, responses to 11 items 
showed statistically significant group 
differences in the direction of more 
negative or less positive response for 
the upper group, and eight others ap- 
proached that status. Although this 
is not surprising in relation to such 
relatively low prestige occupations as 
working in a cafeteria or sewing in a 
factory, it also occurred in relation to 
teaching in college or running business 
conferences, and a long list of domestic 
activities: washing floors, ironing, re- 
pairing children’s toys, cheering up a 
discouraged husband, making a child’s 
dress, playing with a son. 

The contrast between our upper- 
middle and lower-middle class sub- 
jects was sharpened when we com- 
pared their responses to a selected 
group of items having relevance to the 
traditional feminine domestic role. To 
do this, we chose 26 activities from the 
Role Situations technique, the one 
showing women in actual situations. 
Most of the selected items had been 
assigned to women by the children 
themselves on the Role Distribution 
measure. Several competent adult 
judges then went over the items and 


judged them on the criterion of being 
“things that women are supposed or 
expected to do just because they are 
women.” The following items com- 
prised the list: helping children with 
homework, calling for children after 
school, serving company at a party, 
shopping in a supermarket, scrubbing 
the floor, playing with a daughter, 
bringing in food at dinner, tidying a 
child’s room, selecting home furnish- 
ings, doing things for a husband, 
scolding a child (or disciplining), 
reading to children at bedtime, wash- 
ing dishes, mending clothes, cooking, 
shopping for clothes, comforting a 
child, vacuuming, making a dress for 
a child, selecting clothes for children, 
washing clothes for the family, teach- 
ing a daughter to cook, using the sew- 
ing machine at home, ironing family 
clothes, cheering up a husband, sign- 
ing children’s report cards. 

When the number of anticipated 
liked responses were compared for the 
three variables, age, mother’s work 
status and class, only the last one 
yielded a significant difference. The 
upper-middle class girls showed, in 
anticipation of adulthood, unmistak- 
ably less enthusiasm for the traditional 
female activities. We cannot say that 
they were more positive about going 
to work, but we can assert definitely 
that they were Jess positive about the 
things women ordinarily do when they 
stay at home. And these girls had not 
been undermined by the possibly sub- 
versive effects of a college education! 

Examination of the data derived 
from the girls’ judgments of how 
“most women” feel shows a similar 
picture. Significant or substantial dif- 
ferences occurred in relation to 16 
activities, the upper-middle class girls 
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perceiving more negative affect in 14 
of them. Included were a group of 
low prestige vocational activities, but 
a solid core of domestic items were 
also involved: mending clothes, help- 
ing children with homework and with 
bicycles, washing floors, dishes and 
clothing, and dusting. The two activi- 
ties that brought more positive re- 
sponses from the upper-middle girls 
were mountain climbing and horseback 
riding! 

These differences between our class 
groups underline the fact that prestige 
factors characterize domestic activities 
as well as vocational lines. According 
to these data, the female sex-role def- 
inition of the girl from the upper- 
middle class would be quite different 
in certain aspects from the definition 
of her lower-middle class contempo- 
rary. The domestic activities she sees 
as rejected are largely those assigned 
to “hired hands” in families which 
can afford to hire some domestic help, 
if only a once-a-week cleaning 
woman; or else they are those fobbed 
off on children, for example, dish- 
washing and dusting. The picture of 
the upper-middle class housewife that 
emerges has a large managerial com- 
ponent, in contrast to the complete 
service commitment of the lower 
middle-class homemaker. This dif- 
ference could go far to explain the 
apparent discomfort of the college- 
trained young woman placed in the 
housewife’s role, especially in the 
early years of marriage, before income 
is sufficient to buy service. Since most 
college-trained girls come from upper- 
middle class homes, it is easy to con- 
fuse the educational and the class fac- 
tors in seeking causative explanations. 
To be most helpful as counselors, we 


must recognize that the young wife 
from an upper-middle background is 
often suddenly thrust into an inap- 
propriate class-role after marriage, a 
role she never internalized, with 
whose definition she was not in sym- 
pathy and which she had not chosen 
knowingly for herself. Making young 
women conscious of their own role 
definitions in a realistic fashion may be 
one way we can help prepare them 
more adequately for recognizing and 
handling the demands of a family 
situation, and an objective instrument 
such as we devised for this study 
might be extremely useful in achiev- 
ing this end. I have found the role 
concept most helpful in counseling a 
variety of individuals such as teachers 
who were confused about the limita- 
tions of their jobs, social workers, 
parents. Why not potential wives and 
mothers? 

Of course, lack of enthusiasm for 
domestic demands is not the only 
problem we have to face with this 
group. Their comparatively negative 
response to both low and high prestige 
occupations also deserves special con- 
sideration. 

Out of a total of 105 items on which 
class comparisons could be made, 85 
brought more negative or fewer posi- 
tive responses from the upper levels 
of our sample. They gave more 
favorable responses on only seven 
items: playing tennis, having one’s 
hair done in a beauty parlor, going 
window shopping, taking a little girl 
for an outing, owning a house, hiking, 
and: supervising workmen in home 
repairs. 

This record sounds like a general- 
ized lack of enthusiasm for adult life 
on the part of our more advantaged 
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subjects, but it must be remembered 
that our techniques were not especially 
tailored to the mores of their class. 
Fewer items of practical import in 
everyday life, a greater number of 
leisure time activities, items of “cul- 
tural” import, and more reference to 
volunteer community activities might 
have engendered a different impres- 
sion of adulthood. It is noteworthy, 
however, that with the items we did 
use, the lower-middle class sample 
registered at least as much enthusiasm 
as (and frequently more than) the 
upper-middle concerning “high pres- 
tige” items as well as the others, pro- 
ducing an impression of a great deal 
more zest and receptivity in their 
approach to adulthood. This may be 
entirely a methodological artifact, but 
it also suggests the possible desirability 


of a re-examination of upper-middle 
class values in relation to personality 
formation. 

Some results with more cheerful 
implications come from a comparison 
of daughters of working mothers and 


non-working mothers. First, we 
noticed that, on the Role Distribution 
measure, a few items (using a micro- 
scope, cleaning office windows, pushing 
a child on a swing, taking children to 
church and shopping for men’s cloth- 
ing) showed a significantly larger 
number of the daughters of working 
mothers using the “both” category of 
response and also showing greater 
variation of response than the others. 
This suggested a more egalitarian 
experience on the part of the working 
mothers’ children. We also derived 
an “egalitarianism” score from re- 
sponses to the whole list of Role Dis- 
tribution items for each subject in the 
work-status comparison groups and 


the group difference, while not quite 
large enough to reach statistical sig- 
nificance, was in the expected direc- 
tion, with the daughters of working 
mothers achieving the highest egali- 
tarian scores, both as individuals and as 
a group. They also achieved the low- 
est individual score, indicating that 
this group has the greatest variety of 
concept in relation to sex-role assign- 
ments. This fact may reflect not only 
the wider range of activities imple- 
mented by their own mothers, but also 
a greater variation in family patterns 
of accommodation, developed in re- 
sponse to new needs created by the 
mother’s work. These results strongly 
suggest that the movement toward 
companionate enterprise within and 
outside the family is most pronounced 
in relation to the children of working 
mothers. They also suggest a flexi- 
bility in the daughters that bodes well 
for whatever coping the future holds 
for them. 

The short measure of acceptance of 
the traditional domestic role, which I 
described earlier, did not show any 
important difference between the 
daughters of non-working mothers 
and their working-mother counter- 
parts; nor did another short instru- 
ment (34 items) made up of “mascu- 
line” activities, which we called a 
measure of “male-role striving.” 
These clearly contradict two bits of 
popular mythology (or popular cal- 
umny) about working mothers. It is 
commonly believed that enthusiasm 
for activities traditionally considered 
masculine is a sure sign of the rejection 
of the traditional female role. On the 
contrary we found lower-middle class 
girls giving significantly higher scores 
than upper-middle class girls on both 
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measures, female role acceptance and 
male-role striving. The two measures 
had a positive correlation of .34, 
which, though low, is significant for 
our sample (N-89). This suggests 
that receptive and positive people are 
likely to be receptive and positive 
about many kinds of things, no matter 
how they are defined or assigned. This 
is not a new finding. We know from 
previous studies that women who like 
their work are also likely to be warm 
and accepting to their families, that 
people who like themselves are also 
likely to like other people and the 
institutions of their culture. However, 
it has found so little popular accept- 
ance that this additional demonstra- 
tion of it seems worth recognizing. 

A measure which we thought of as 
an index of perceived feminine sex- 
role frustration was derived by total- 
ling all the “male” activities (as des- 
ignated by the subject) which she re- 
ported women as liking, and all the 
“female” activities seen as disliked. It 
combined the elements of limitation 
on desired activity and coercion toward 
the rejected. On this measure the 
daughters of working mothers appar- 
ently perceived significantly Jess frus- 
tration than the daughters of non- 
working mothers. 

In a recent paper, Ruth Useem 
stated that never have women inter- 
nalized so little the societal needs of 
using intellectual and social woman- 
power. Much of the data reported 
here seems to support that statement. 
If we are to make use of the data, 
however, we have to go beyond them 
to discover causes and remedies. 

Dr. Useem suggested one possible 
reason, the increasing separation of 
age-groups and status-groups. More 


and more, as the child becomes free of 
the home as her fulcrum and corres- 
pondingly more interested and able to 
relate herself to the wider community, 
she is cut off from the community of 
adults and herded into the almost 
exclusive company of her peers. As 
the child’s capacities widen, her op- 
portunities for internalizing social 
roles are abruptly limited by our in- 
stitutional structures, which rigidly 
bar her from most adult concerns be- 
yond the intensely personal and idio- 
syncratic ones of the family. Here is 
an area where the school might func- 
tion more adequately than it does 
through social studies, group counsel- 
ing or other innovations. Here, too, 
is an area where peer organizations 
might fill a very real need, organiza- 
tions like the Girl Scouts, the Camp 
Fire Girls, the Future Homemakers 
of America, and their equivalents. It 
may be necessary to adjust their ob- 
jectives and their programs to the 
future, always a painful procedure, 
but the framework is there. 

Parents also could be more effective 
than they seem to be in presenting a 
fairer and more attractive picture of 
the world beyond the home. Of 
course, working mothers would have 
to be freed of the load of guilt which 
society has saddled on them before 
they could be expected to communicate 
honestly and spontaneously their real 
feelings about working. At present 
many of them insist to their children 
that they work only because they need 
the money, a statement they acknowl- 
edge to be untrue. “Otherwise, what 
excuse could I give her for working?” 
is a typical comment from the working 
mothers in our sample. As long as 
they are made to feel that they need 
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an excuse to work, as if they are doing 
something underhanded and repre- 
hensible, they are not likely to be able 
to help their daughters internalize 
attitudes that would lead to a full and 
effective use of their skills. Here we 
have to deal with the full weight of 
social lag, institutionalized attitudes, 
and the hostility of hosts of the in- 
adequate, both male and female, who 
see in working mothers threats to their 
own precarious status and self-esteem. 

What we need is honesty in all at- 
tempts to help young girls and women 
prepare realistically for the life ahead 
of them. By honesty, I mean una- 
bashed recognition and acknowledge- 
ment of the problems involved. For 
example, let us recognize that the 
home-career conflict, to the extent that 
it exists, is primarily an upper-middle 
class problem. The kinds of work, 
other than the deplored stop-gap jobs, 
toward which girls of this class are 
directed indicates why this is so. Pri- 
marily managerial or professional, this 
work is not the sort in which success 
can be achieved on an in-and-out ba- 
sis. Nor is there much chance of suc- 
cess in it for the Johnny-come-lately 
of mature years, except in times of 
extraordinary shortages, and even 
then the fields are usually limited 
to professions which tend to under- 
pay and overwork their members. 
The career-type of jobs are in fields 
which require early entrance and un- 
remitting application for the rewards 
of advancement. Obviously this kind 
of work-role is going to interfere with 
traditional female domestic commit- 
ments. 

The girl from a lower-middle class 
background, provided she is not in- 


fected with unseemly aspirations, has 
no such problem. The kinds of work 
she finds acceptable can be entered at 
any time and at almost any age, and 
these are the kinds of work that have 
shown the greatest increase in fem- 
inine participation. She need have no 
conflict between home and career be- 
cause a period of complete commit- 
ment to home duties does not penalize 
her later, in terms of her own values. 


The counselor who wishes to be 
really helpful to the girl who goes to 
college needs several tools which may 
not yet exist. She needs to know what 
lines of professional-level work can be 
entered or re-entered relatively late 
without too great penalty for self-re- 
spect. She needs to know what basic 
training is required for these jobs, 
what means are available for keeping 
up with the vocational fields while the 
young women are not actively engaged 
in them, what their geographical dis- 
tribution is likely to be, what the best 
modes of late entry are. She needs to 
be able to present a realistic picture of 
the probable results of complete with- 
drawal from the vocational field for 
the child-raising interval, so that the 
young counselee can weigh them 
against the continuing investments of 
money and energy required by contin- 
uing dual commitment. It would also 
be well if the counselor could advise 
hopeful potential professionals just 
how active to be while keeping their 
careers in the warming oven, so that 
they might avoid the ultimate irony of 
being considered over-qualified for 
the low-echelon positions usually 
available when they are ready to take 
on a full professional commitment. 








What Every Ablewoman Should Know 


ELIZABETH MONROE DREWS 


Information on the superior woman 
is in general sketchy and much of it is 
of dubious accuracy. There are far 
more studies on men than on women; 
many studies do not report results by 
sex and many important areas have 
not yet been investigated. 

Today’s Ablewoman has an identity 
with blurred edges and everchanging 
form; perhaps more than any other 
individual in this uneasy and incon- 
stant world, her identity defies a clear- 
ly drawn, black-and-white description. 
The role of Everywoman is changing 
much faster than that of man, and the 
role of Ablewoman is changing more 
than that of her less able sister. 

Both young men and young women 
learn the credo of freedom and of the 
rights of the individual for decision 
making, self-government, and self- 
realization. Ablewoman learns this, 
as she does all lessons, particularly 
well, and until the threshold of 
marriage, she toys with ideas about 
contributions that she can make to the 
larger society and dreams fitfully of 
ways in which she can enhance herself. 

Married or single, the fact that she 
is working does not mean that the 
level of her employment parallels her 
level of ability. Nor does it mean that 
she is not haunted by guilt, perhaps 
from censure for deserting her family 
for the marketplace, or from the chid- 
ing of her teachers for neglecting the 
use of her mind, the mind they had 
to forge into a professional instrument. 


14 


Yet the evidence shows that Able- 
woman prefers working to staying 
home, and would choose to work even 
if there were not financial need. 


Ability. Prior to the twentieth 
century with its scientific tests of in- 
telligence, there was no substantial 
evidence to refute the older label of 
women as inferior. Aristotle described 
the female character “as being a sort 
of natural deficiency.” One turn-of- 
the century French author wrote a 
book entitled “Are Women Human?” 
making a case for women as the miss- 
ing link. 

As the reports now stand, females 
excel in certain verbal areas and men 
in mathematics. For Ablewoman these 
differences are minimal. 


. .what differences exist may be attributed 
largely to different experiences and _back- 
grounds. The National Manpower Council’s 
report ‘Womanpower’ goes beyond this and 
points out that there is some evidence ‘that 
women studying mechanical and technical sub- 
jects receive better grades than men who score 
equally well on aptitude tests.’ An observation 
of a college professor of physics provides still 
further evidence of women’s basic aptitudes 
for scientific work. He states that differences 
in mechanical and electrical background are 
largely overcome by women through additional 
laboratory work in their freshman year; and 
that by the sophomore year they are at least 
as competent as men in the theoretical aspects 
of science. [21] 


Achievement. Generally speaking, 
studies of high achievement (high- 
achievers) deal with students who 
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receive high grades, but achievement 
js also discussed in terms of the scores 
students receive on standardized ob- 
jective examinations in subject matter 
areas. 

When the grade point average is 
the yardstick, the able girl is undoubt- 
edly a better achiever than the able 
boy. Recent statewide surveys showed 
that there were twice as many girls as 
boys in the top 25 percent of the 
graduating classes in Wisconsin [13] 
and in the top 10 percent of the 
graduating classes in Indiana. [22] 
Similarly, Northby [17] in a study of 
Connecticut high schools found, 
among those ranking in the top 10 
percent of the classes, 71.8 percent to 
28.2 percent boys. Within the colleges 
girls continue to do well. Since grades 
are still more often the criterion for 
honors selection, the ratio of men to 
women is reduced to almost 1:1 rather 
than the 2:1 ratio of the total college 
population. Once in college, as was 
pointed out above, girls continue to do 
better in grade point average terms 
than boys. However, in the recent 
press for college admission, more at- 
tention is being given to tested 
achievement level. These scores show 
little difference in ability save the 
usual sex differences (verbal, numeri- 


cal). 

Attitudes Toward School and 
Teachers. Achievement in terms of 
grades may be partially due to the 
fact that most girls accept the values 
of the school and, at least to an extent, 
identify with teachers whereas many 
able boys do not. As seniors in high 
school the able girls choose to be a 
teacher more often than anyone else, 
able boy, average boy, or average girls. 
Klopsteg found that none of his top 


scientists (all men under 35) had 
identified with a teacher while in high 
school. [11] 

High citizenship marks, an indica- 
tion of willingness to go along with 
the school and its rules and regula- 
tions, are far more often received by 
girls than boys. When the studies 
have involved return of questionnaires 
more girls than boys have completed 
each item and written detailed com- 
ments. 


Leadership and Activities. A fur- 
ther indication of the acceptance by the 
Ablewoman of the school culture and 
the values of her teachers is her will- 
ingness or even eagerness to partici- 
pate in school activities. In high 
school the able girl student holds 
about twice as many offices as the 
equally able boy (although the boy 
may hold offices at a higher level). 
The same seems to be true in our 
coeducational colleges and universi- 
ties. A recent study of an honors col- 
lege in a large midwestern university 
indicated 45 percent of the women 
who were honor seniors participated in 
three or more activities as against 17 
percent of the male honor seniors who 
were equally active. [14] 


Values. This acceptance of the 
school and its values may be due to the 
fact that the values of teachers and 
those that girls traditionally hold are 
compatible. Professors are not pri- 
marily concerned with material re- 
wards and with power in the national 
structure, and the world of scholar- 
ship is not one where cut-throat com- 
petition is always rewarded or even 
valued. Likewise girls rarely indicate 
that they personally want to make 
large sums of money or hold positions 
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of great prestige, although they may 
want husbands who have such aspira- 
tions. Superior boys, however, are 
particularly vulnerable to the value 
patterns of our society. They esteem 
the material rewards and the mace 
of power highly. “It seeps into them 
from every part of our culture. The 
result is that when you ask somebody 
to do something that does not bear 
directly on his economic security and 
career, he has no way of releasing his 
motivations.” [5] 

Zander [23] reports that boys are 
much more eager for power and are 
more competitive than girls, and finds 
these differences are apparent even 
with young boys. Bronfenbrenner [4] 
finds such differences equally true at 
the college level. Similarly, Jonietz 
[10] reports that her low achievers 
( ratio: approximately three men to 
every woman) want “financial re- 
muneration” and “national recogni- 
tion” and choose for models power 
positions (e.g., President of DuPont) 
while her high achievers (ratio: ap- 
proximately one man to two women) 
value self-respect and self-realization 
and choose humanitarians for models. 

The Ablewoman not only seems to 
accept some of the values of the school 
more easily than does an equally able 
man but she also appears to be less 
opinionated and dogmatic, or at least 
scores consistently lower on tests de- 
signed to measure these traits. She 
typically chooses social service occupa- 
tions, indicates that she rates responsi- 
bility and cooperativeness highly as 
personal qualities, and that she values 
friends more than anything else. Ries- 
man [18] complains that girls carry 
this too far, and in high school are 


“natural sociometrists.” The boys have 
many strong outside interests but the 
girls are interested in boys and in each 
other. However, this may not be a 
completely accurate picture in view of 
the girls’ extensive participation in 
school activities, many of which seem 
to appeal on some basis other than an 
opportunity to be with people. Fur- 
thermore, Riesman’s report is con- 
cerned with Everywoman, not Able- 
woman. Ablewoman’s interests tend 
to be more catholic and more theoreti- 
cal than those of Everywoman. 


Interests. Studies of sex differences 
have shown differences in interests 
least marked at the upper end of the 
intellectual scale, with able females 
demonstrating strong interests in those 
areas chosen by males—mathematics, 
science, and politics—and able men 
scoring high on the feminine side with 
much interest in art, music, and litera- 
ture. It has long been known that as 
men and women become more edu- 
cated they become more alike in atti- 
tudes and interests, and recent studies 
do not negate this. Top scientists have 
been shown in some studies to be 
“feminine,” or perhaps more accurate- 
ly, sensitive, on femininity-masculinity 
scales. Barron [1] reports his highly 
creative and original group as having 
expressed femininity of interests. As 
a recent article by Gleser [8] puts it, 
“All sex differences disappeared at the 
highest IQ group.” The more intelli- 
gent woman (atypically for women) 
made less frequent references to self 
and to negation. This should not be 
taken to mean that the Ablewoman 
cannot be devastatingly feminine. It 
is only that she can be more than that, 
with wide-ranging interests and a 
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mind that transcends the narrow pro- 
tocol prescribed by culture. 


High achieving men and also high 
achieving women typically test high 
on social maturity and low on delin- 
quency, whereas low achieving boys 
and men with superior ability accord- 
ing to Gough, [7] Morgan, [15] and 
Shaw [19] test low on responsibility 
and sociability and high on hostility 
and delinquency. Jonietz [10] also 
points out marked differences in sense 
of responsibility and maturity between 
high and low achievers. Since able 
female low achievers are almost non- 
existent it is difficult to say whether 
such women follow low achiever 
patterns. 


Aspirations. Women have thrown 
so much confusion into studies of 
achievement motivation that often 
women have been thrown out of the 
studies, for they have different goals 
and plan to reach these goals in other 
ways than do men. Ablewoman seems 
to be no exception. Bowman [2] and 
Stivers [20] have both recently sug- 
gested that these girls seek to satisfy 
this need for achievement by marry- 
ing a man who will meet their stand- 
ards. In view of the evidence offered 
by ego psychology, psychotherapy, and 
mental health that all mature and 
mentally healthy individuals have 
needs for fulfillment and independ- 
ence, we may well ask whether ac- 
quiring status and achieving through 
someone else is ever enough? Or do 
the women who live through someone 
else become little women, those whom 
Hecht describes as “victims of the un- 
used self?” [9] 


Compared to the 1920’s fewer 
superior girls in college seem to be 


preparing themselves for top-level 
occupations, for women were awarded 
16 percent of the Ph.D.’s in 1920 and 
only 10 percent in 1956. Relatively 
fewer are teaching in colleges; rela- 
tively fewer are listed in Men of 
Science. Although the bright high 
school girl chooses to teach more often 
than does the average girl, there seems 
to be some evidence that she does not 
follow through. A recent study by 
Dressel [5] of a Big Ten university 
showed that freshmen girls enrolled 
in elementary education were lower 
in ability than their classmates. 


Adjustment. It may well be that in 
tempering her aspirations Ablewoman 
is protecting herself from frustrations 
and unhappiness. The B’nai B'rith 
survey in 1953 of 5000 college women 
showed that between 70 and 80 per- 
cent of those who had expected to go 
into teaching, secretarial work, or 
nursing had attained their goal in the 
first job; whereas, only 20 to 30 per- 
cent of those who had aimed at per- 
sonal work, psychological work, music, 
or entertainment were able to get a 
job in their chosen field immediately. 
[16] 

Studies of Ablewoman show her to 
be highly self-critical, More often 
than boys she feels inadequate and she 
admits more readily to a number of 
social and personal problems, al- 
though personality measures show no 
higher incidence of maladjustment for 
girls than for boys, and child guidance 
clinics and mental institutions show a 
larger male case load and population. 


Health. Many recent studies, in- 
cluding one made by the American 
Medical Association, show women at 
all ages to be less prone to illness and 
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less hospitalized than men. No group 
in our society is as long-lived as Able- 
woman. 


Wuat SHE WILt Do 


Marriage. There is no question in 
the mind of Ablewoman that marriage 
takes precedence over all other goals; 
although she more often plans to com- 
plete college and take graduate work 
than does Everywoman, she has a fear 
that the pick of the men will disappear 
if she delays, and a conviction that 
there is a man shortage. Actually, 
there is no man shortage until the age 
of twenty-five. Up until this age, men 
outnumber women. Further, superior 
men are more apt to delay marrying 
and thus not be averse to marrying a 
college graduate, who is an Able- 
woman as well. 

The odds are balanced in favor of 
maturity if a successful marriage is 
desired. “It is probably no accident 
that the increasing divorce rate in the 
United States is paralleled by a de- 
creasing age at marriage. The causes 
of divorce are many, to be sure, but 
marrying too young is definitely one 
of them.” [6] 


Work. Unfortunately, superior 
girls do not plan for high-level occu- 
pations as do superior boys. Unless 
there is a change in the near future 
many an Ablewoman will be at work 
in occupations similar to those held by 
Everywoman, routine service occupa- 
tions. She will be caught by her un- 
willingness and inability to look ahead 
and will be acting out the script that 
society has written for Everywoman, 
a script that may be a dangerous trap 
for Ablewoman. 


In all of the pressures from current 
society there is no demand that Able- 
woman preserve and enhance herself 
for the time (probably age 40) when 
she will be judged on her merits as an 
individual again. She believes in the 
statistics promulgated by life insur- 
ance companies and buys their policies, 
but she refuses to face, or at least is 
unable to plan for, the fact that she 
is going to work a large share of her 
adult life. She forgets that twice as 
many husbands as wives die in the 25 
to 45 age range. She does not yet 
know that a woman of 40 who wants 
to charm either a man or the pro- 
fessional world must do it in a dif- 
ferent way from the 20-year-old. This 
is where the preservation and enhance- 
ment of self enters the picture. A facile 
and imaginative mind coupled with 
warm extensions of self and concern 
for others have been the stock in trade 
for mature dazzlers since the 40-year- 
old Cleopatra enchanted Anthony with 
her mixture of piquancy and pro- 
fundity; since the mature and trou- 
sered George Sand captivated Chopin 
and others with a passionate and ded- 
icated mind; since the unlovely and 
unyoung Madame DeStaél devastated 
men en masse and en tete-a-tete with 
her wit. All of these women believed 
in mind as a professional instrument 
but they also found it to be, perhaps 
because of the unexpected nature of 
the gambit, as enormously effective 
man trap whenever they were inter- 
ested in such pursuits. Maturity does 
not have to bring with it feelings of 
nothingness and a sense of alienation, 


if a general goal (e.g., learning to . 


write or contributing to research in 
child development) is selected early 
and movement toward this aim con- 
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tinues with only minor vacillations and 
interruptions, and only slightly slack- 
ened pace. 

Ablewoman thus finds herself 
pulled out into the world of work and 
ideas. But there are counterforces that 
thrust her back into the home. She 
reads in mental health books that the 
healthy person must live a full life 
within and for herself and yet she still 
most often sees her recognition and 
her success in terms of her husband’s 
attainment. 

Honor rolls and, later, Honors 
Colleges have given her a special kind 
of encouragement. She has seen her- 
self and other bright girls selected in 
disproportionately large numbers for 
such accolades. A welter of new ideas 
and new opportunities confronts her, 
yet she also feels the strictures of old 
attitudes and old habits, the regressive 
pull of cultural lags. As with TV and 
Wonder Drugs, the Atom Bomb and 
Suburbia, we wonder if it is for the 
good and sigh for the old three-di- 
mensional life. But Einstein’s world 
prevails and the old simple distinctions 
no longer hold. Three dimensions are 
not enough. The time-honored, clean- 
ly-drawn models shaped so lovingly 
in centuries past are suddenly inac- 
curate and archaic for everyone, and 
above all for Ablewoman. 
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Diversity of College Environments 


C. ROBERT PACE 


College students live in college en- 
vironments. The interest in college 
students as an object of research over 
the past several decades may well be 
matched in the coming decades by an 
interest in college environments as an 
object of research. And most im- 
portantly, the relation between college 
students and college environments 
will receive increased attention. What 
is the impact on educational and per- 
sonal development of particular types 
of college environments on particular 
types of college students? The ques- 
tion is easy to ask, but the answer will 
not come easily. The interaction be- 
tween person and environment is in- 
finitely complex. 

Over the past three years, Dr. 
George Stern and I at Syracuse Uni- 
versity have been developing and try- 
ing out an instrument called the 
College Characteristics Index. 

The College Characteristics Index 
consists of 300 statements which are 
answered true or false. It is like a 
personality test, except that the items 
refer to the college environment 
rather than to the college student 
himself. The students, usually upper- 
classmen who have lived several years 
in the college environment, act as re- 
porters, marking what they believe to 
be true or not true about their particu- 
lar college. In constructing the test, we 
wrote 30 scales of 10 items each, with 
each scale being thought of as an 
environmental counterpart to a par- 
allel personality characteristic or need. 
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One can talk about personality needs 
for achievement, understanding, affili- 
ation, nurturance, order, etc.; and so 
one can also talk about features of an 
environment which would be suppor- 
tive of or frustrating to these person- 
ality needs. The content of the test 
items deals with such things as cur- 
riculum, teaching and classroom ac- 
tivities, student-faculty relationships, 
study habits, rules and regulations and 
policies, student organizations, fea- 
tures of the campus, interests and ac- 
tivities of students. The argument is 
that all these charcateristics, events, 
and practices, added together, consti- 
tute an educational press upon the 
awareness of students, and hence psy- 
chologically tend to make some kinds 
of behavior more satisfying or re- 
warding than others in the particular 
environment. The press of the envi- 
ronment as the student sees it defines 
what he must cope with and clarifies 
the direction his behavior must take 
if he is to find satisfaction and reward 
within the dominant culture of the 
college. The environmental press, 
in this sense, is closely related to the 
concept of objectives. It suggests the 
implicit or operational influences of 
the college. 

In the Spring of 1959 the College 
Characteristics Index was filled out 
by groups of students in some 60 
institutions. Out of this testing pro- 
gram, 32 institutions were selected as 
a normative sample, consisting of 
liberal arts colleges (highly selective 
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and relatively unselective, nonsectari- 
an and denominational, coeducational 
and noncoeducational), universities 
(public and private), and various pro- 
fessional schools (education, engineer- 
ing, and business, some separate and 
some parts of larger universities). 

How different are these institu- 
tions? One simple way to answer this 
question is to see whether the features 
which are most characteristic of one 
college are also most characteristic of 
another. The 30 scores on the test, 
expressed as standard scores, can be 
arranged in rank order from high to 
low. By comparing the rank order 
of scores between colleges, one gets a 
general index of the degree of simi- 
larity between one environment and 
another. For the 32 institutions these 
rank order correlations ranged from 
+.93 to —.87. Between some colleges 
the relative environmental pressures 
are nearly identical; between others 
the relative pressures are almost total- 
ly opposite. 

If all one knows about the institu- 
tion is that it is a small denominational 
liberal arts college, or a large state 
university, or an engineering school, 
or a teacher training school, or that it 
is located in a particular geographic 
region, one knows very little about its 
psychological environment. The fa- 
miliar classification systems cover up 
a great diversity. The correlations 
among seven liberal arts colleges, all 
private and nonsectarian, ranged from 
+.93 to +.01; among seven small 
liberal arts denominational colleges 
from +.78 to —.35; among seven 
large universities, both public and 
private, from +-.87 to —.13; among 
four engineering schools from +.64 
to +.10; among three teacher training 


schools from +.71 to —.35; among 
six institutions all located in south- 
eastern states from +.82 to —.75; 
among four New England colleges 
+-.72 to —.80. These are extraordi- 
nary differences. 

If one looks, instead, at the relation- 
ships among the test variables (envir- 
onmental press scores) across the nor- 
mative group of 32 colleges and uni- 
versities, one sees the college environ- 
ments in a different perspective. This 
view reveals what kind of pressures 
or characteristics tend to go together 
in college environments generally, and 
how the presence or absence of one 
group of characteristics is related to 
the presence or absence of others. 

There seem to be two major factors 
which account for most of the differ- 
ences among college environments. 
One is intellectual; the other is social. 
The intellectual dimension runs from 
a high stress on abstract, theoretical, 
scholarly understanding to a high 
stress on practical, status-oriented con- 
cerns. The social dimension runs from 
a high stress on group welfare to a 
rebellion against group life. It is 
possible, further, to differentiate two 
patterns of high intellectual emphasis, 
one humanstic and one scientific. Ten- 
tatively, then, there are five clusters, 
or types of environments, which can 
be described. 

The first type of environment is 
identified by high scores on the en- 
vironmental press scales for human- 
ism, reflectiveness, sentience, under- 
standing, objectivity, energy, and 
achievement. Here are some of the 
items which characterize this pattern 
of press: 

The school offers many opportuni- 
ties for students to understand and 
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criticize important works in art, music, 
and drama. A lecture by an outstand- 
ing literary critic would be well at- 
tended. Books dealing with psycho- 
logical problems or personal values 
are widely read and discussed. Long, 
serious intellectual discussions are 
common among the students. On nice 
days many classes meet outdoors on 
the lawn. Concerts and art exhibits 
always draw big crowds of students. 
There is a lot of emphasis on prepar- 
ing for graduate work. Many students 
are interested in round tables, panel 
meetings, or other formal discussions. 
The school has an excellent reputation 
for academic freedom. Class discus- 
sions are typically vigorous and in- 
tense. The professors really push the 
students’ capacities to the limit. 
Students set high standards of achieve- 
ment for themselves. Faculty mem- 
bers put a lot of energy and enthusi- 
asm into their teaching. 

These are environmental character- 
istics which encourage curiosity about 
new knowledge and new ideas, self- 
understanding, new sensations and 
appreciations. College is an expanding 
experience, testing the limits of one’s 
capacities. 

The second type of environment is 
also strongly intellectual and energetic 
but its predominant emphasis is to- 
ward science and competition for 
achievement, It is identified by high 
scores on the press scales for scientism, 
change, fantasied achievement, and by 
low scores on the press scales for 
closeness of supervision and order. 
Here are some characteristic features: 

Laboratory facilities in the natural 
sciences are excellent. Many of the 
science professors are actively engaged 


in research. When students get to- 
gether they often talk about science. 
The students represent a great variety 
of nationality, religion, and social 
status. The history and traditions of 
the college are not emphasized. Most 
students do not dress and act very 
much alike. The faculty encourage 
students to think about exciting and 
unusual careers. Student organiza- 
tions are not closely supervised. Pro- 
fessors do not regularly check up on 
the students to make sure that assign- 
ments are being carried out properly 
and on time. Professors do not usually 
take attendance. Classes do not al- 
ways meet at their regularly scheduled 
time and place. 

The environment appears to be one 
in which survival is the students’ re- 
sponsibility. The curriculum is there. 
The laboratories are good. The pro- 
fessors are busy with research. If the 
student wants to learn science, let him 
learn it. There are exciting rewards 
for those who have the ability and the 
independent motivation to survive the 
competition. 

The third type of environment is 
quite the opposite of the two which 
have been described. The dominant 
concern in the third type is with the 
practical and applied rather than the 
abstract or theoretical; and with this 
goes an equally strong concern for 
establishing one’s status in relation to 
peers and accepting one’s status in 
relation to authority. The scales which 
go together in this cluster are prac- 
ticality, abasement, dominance, play 
and sex. Items descriptive of this kind 
of environment are as follows: 

The college offers many really 
practical courses such as typing, report 
writing, etc. Most students are inter- 
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ested in careers in business, engineer- 
ing, management, and other practicai 
affairs. Students are more interested 
in specialization than in general liberal 
education. Students are not en- 
couraged to criticize administrative 
policies and teaching practices. For a 
period of time freshmen have to take 
orders from upperclassmen. There is 
a lot of apple-polishing around here. 
Student elections generate a lot of 
intense campaigning and strong feel- 
ing. There is a recognized group of 
student leaders on this campus. There 
are lots of dances, parties, and social 
activities. Every year there are carni- 
vals, parades, and other festive events 
on the campus. There is a lot of in- 
forma] dating during the week, at the 
library, snack bar, movies, etc. There 
are several popular spots where a 
crowd of boys and girls can always be 
found. 

One may wonder why the scales 
labelled play and sex belong in this 
cluster. The reason is that many of 
the items in these scales reflect the 
importance attached to establishing in- 
terpersonal status and to gaining privi- 
lege and prestige in the campus com- 
munity. 

The fourth type of environment is 
identified by high scores on the press 
scales for affiliation, nurturance, suc- 
corance, and conjunctivity. The em- 
phasis is on human relations, group 
welfare, social responsibility, and the 
well-mannered and _ well-managed 
community. Here are some of the 
items which characterize this type of 
environment: 

The school helps everyone get ac- 
quainted. There is a lot of group 
spirit. Faculty members call students 
by their first names. Many upper- 





classmen play an active role in helping 
new students adjust to campus life. 
The college regards training people 
for service to the community as one 
of its major responsibilities. The 
school has a reputation for being very 
friendly. Students often help one 
another with their lessons. Counsel- 
ing and guidance services are really 
personal, patient, and extensive. In- 
structors clearly explain the goals and 
purposes of their courses. Assignments 
are usually clear and specific, making 
it easy for students to plan their 
studies effectively. Activities in most 
student organizations are carefully and 
clearly planned. 

The fifth and last cluster is best 
described as a rebellion against the 
group welfare oriented community. 
The high press scales here are aggres- 
sion and impulsion. The following 
items are illustrative: 

Students are sometimes noisy and 
inattentive at concerts or lectures. 
Many students seem to expect other 
people to adapt to them rather than 
trying to adapt themselves to others. 
Students occasionally plot some sort 
of escapade or rebellion. Many in- 
formal student activities ‘are un- 
planned and spontaneous. There 
seems to be a jumble of papers and 
books in most faculty offices. Students 
often start projects without trying in 
advance to decide how they will de- 
velop or where they may end. 

Here then are five ways of char- 
acterizing college environments. The 
first is predominantly humanistic, re- 
flective, and sentient. College is an 
expanding intellectual experience, 
testing the limits of curiosity about 
new ideas, new sensations, new ca- 
pacities, and self-understanding. The 
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second, equally demanding and vig- 
orous, is predominantly scientific and 
competitive, requiring a high degree 
of individual concentration for surviv- 
al. The third is practical, applied, 
concerned with interpersonal and 
extrapersonal status. In the pursuit of 
utilitarian goals, one’s relationship to 
authority and the gaining of privileges 
and visible rewards are important. The 
fourth type of environment is strongly 
other-directed. There is a high level 
of concern for group welfare, friend- 
ships, organization, and social respon- 
sibility. The fifth type is aggressive 
and impulsive, in rebellion chiefly 
against the other-directed, highly 
socialized community. 

The relationships between these 
five patterns of college environment 
variables should be of particular in- 
terest to college administrators, per- 
sonnel officers, and faculty members. 
The variables which push toward in- 
tellectual expansion and achievement, 
whether humanistic or scientific, cor- 
relate positively among themselves 
and negatively with the practical, 
status-oriented variables. The hu- 
manistic emphasis is unrelated to the 
group welfare emphasis and unre- 
lated to rebelliousness. The strongly 
science-oriented environment, how- 
ever, is also characterized by noncon- 
formity and independence. The status- 
oriented, practical environment has 
some positive relationship to rebel- 
lion but little or no relationship to 
group welfare. It is probably anti- 
intellectual but certainly not anti- 
knowledge. The college as a friendly, 
socializing, well-mannered environ- 
ment is not anti-intellectual in general, 
but is anti-scientific, anti-competitive, 
and anti-rebellious. 


Personnel practices, rules and regu- 
lations, teaching methods, study re- 
quirements, features and facilities, and 
the whole network of events and 
activities and relationships to be found 
on a college campus constitute a sys- 
tem of pressures or influences which 
define the psychological-educational 
character of the environment. The 
various pieces of the college environ- 
ment seem to fit together at least 
tentatively in the five broad patterns 
just described. 

This might be called the national 
pattern of college environments. But 
what about individual colleges? We 
found that the same patterns of en- 
vironmental press were clearly ex- 
emplified within the environment 
of individual colleges. What goes 
together in the composite of the 32 
colleges in our national sample also 
goes together within the environments 
of most of the 32 colleges individual- 
ly. 

In these 32 colleges we also have 
personality test data on the students, 
obtained from the Activities Index by 
George Stern. Here, according to 
Stern, we find that the characteristics 
of student bodies tend to be somewhat 
congruent with the characteristics of 
the college environment. Students 
tend, in other words, to have selected 
colleges where the environmental 
press is at least somewhat congruent 
with their own personality needs. But 
perhaps more interesting is Stern’s 
finding that the differences in the 
characteristics of student bodies are 
not as great as the differences in the 
characteristics of environments. Turn- 
ing this around, we might say that 
there are greater differences between 
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colleges than there are between college 
student bodies. 

What I have described here is one 
way of looking at the college environ- 
ment. It has revealed, almost strik- 
ingly, that there are tremendous dif- 
ferences between college environ- 
ments, and that some of our familiar 
ways of classifying colleges according 
to structure or form of control obscure 
and often conflict with these differ- 
ences in the educational and psycho- 
logical character of the colleges. 

I am inclined to think that the 
special virtue of this new look at the 
college environment lies in the simple 
fact that it is broad rather than nar- 
row. The literature on educational 
research is much too full of unsuccess- 
ful attempts to find large significance 
in small phenomena. The real signifi- 
cance in such small phenomena, and 
the clue to their influence, lies in the 
relationships between them. To the 
extent that a college environment is 
an unrelated assortment of policies and 
practices and events and features its 
influence upon the student is probably 
small. To the extent that a college 
environment is a culture, in the an- 
thropologist’s sense of that word, its 
influence on the student is probably 
large. 

Whatever the college culture is, 
we can be sure that its impact on some 


students will be greater than others. 
Different temperaments respond to 
different treatments. We can predict 
with some confidence that if colleges 
become more and more like one 
another, the total effectiveness of 
higher education as a national enter- 
prise will be lowered. 

The college environment, then, can 
be viewed as a system in tension. Some 
of its pieces may work partly, but not 
totally, against others. More of its 
pieces may build upon others in a 
cumulative influence. The sum of its 
parts creates a shape or pattern which 
defines the character of the environ- 
ment. The vitality of this character 
probably arises from the stress within 
the system and between the system 
and the students. 

On a national scale, the varieties 
of college culture also form a pattern. 
The diversity of students is matched 
by a diversity of environments. If, in 
our zeal to improve education, we are 
tempted to concentrate on one type of 
education and to mold our college 
environments to that type, let us re- 
member that we will rather quickly 
find ourselves giving that education to 
only one type of student. Diversity 
itself provides some of the tension 
which keeps the system in movement, 
and makes it responsive to new needs 
and new generations. 





The Secondary School Characteristics Study 


JEAN REISS 


Class descriptions or characteristics 
studies from colleges and schools, by 
whatever name they are called, are 
new guidance tools in the admissions 
process. [1] They have grown in 
number and in use. Today over 200 
colleges of the College Entrance 
Examination Board publish materials 
describing their freshman classes. 
Carrying out a recent decision of its 
members, the Board will publish a 
handbook of such profiles in the fall 
of 1961. [2] 

Schools have found the statements 
which colleges have published char- 
acterizing their freshman classes ex- 
tremely helpful as they attempt to 
interpret the college to students and 
parents who are seeking information 
for college planning. Colleges have 
found school profiles of benefit and are 
urging the schools to follow in their 
footsteps and publish characteristics 
to acquaint the colleges with their 
communities, schools, students, and 
college counseling. 

Why is there such a need for char- 
acteristics studies from the secondary 
schools? Simply stated, one might say 
that schools and colleges need only as 
much information about each other as 
is useful in counseling and admitting 
students. However, the task is much 
more complex than it appears. There 
is a great need to identify one’s own 
school because of the differences 
among secondary schools, differences 
due to types of communities, varying 
degrees of local support for education, 


variations of families within a single 
school district due to the resultant 
multitude of cultural backgrounds and 
traditions which can be represented, 
quality of education as evidenced by 
scope and depth of curricular offer- 
ings, facilities and equipment, the 
effectiveness of teaching and adminis- 
trative staffs. Thus the secondary 
school characteristic study can serve 
as one measure, the purpose of which 
is to increase communication, coopera- 
tion, and understanding between sec- 
ondary schools and colleges. 

We hear much about communica- 
tion and I should like to quote from a 
speech titled “The Nature of Guid- 
ance,” delivered in 1958 by Frank H. 
Bowles, President of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. Mr. 
Bowles said, “This problem of com- 
munication is a terribly serious one 
and will become more so. It would 
be an excellent idea if the guidance 
officers took a leaf from the books of 
some of our most successful admissions 
officers and undertook the annual 
preparation of a report to the com- 
munity on the problems and accomp- 
lishments of the year, recording not 
only the record of admissions but the 
record of successful admissions with 
success defined in terms of student 
successes and failures in college. Un- 
less some such report is made, the 
community comes to adopt a false 
standard of success based on dollar 
amounts of scholarships received and 
numbers of tenders of admission. They 
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are interesting statistics but they do 
not reflect the real accomplishments 
and can, if they are overstressed, lead 
to tension and hysteria.” [3] 

This brings me to a consideration of 
a number of benefits of the secondary 
school characteristics study which are 
of particular value to those engaged in 
college admissions counseling on this 
level. The benefits of such a study, 
some of which, to my knowledge, 
have been given only slight attention 
heretofore, are these: It alleviates 
parental concern that their children 
are not being well prepared for 
college; it gains the community’s 
recognition and approval for the 
school, which is needed to insure the 
continuance of support by offering all 
available evidence of a high educa- 
tional return on public investment; 
and it informs citizens’ committees 
set up for the purpose of examining 
the educational adequacy of their local 
school systems in view of present and 
future demands upon them, and 
especially in relation to the college- 
going pupils. 

All of the benefits which have been 
listed point to the value of the second- 
ary school characteristics study as an 
important public relations tool on the 
“home front.” The April 1960 issue 
of Changing Times (Schools and 
Colleges Section) discusses under the 
heading “It Pays to Advertise” one 
specific use of the secondary school 
characteristics study in the area of 
public relations. The author wonders, 
especially about new high schools, or 
those with which the college has no 
experience, and notes that some high 
schools help things along by publish- 
ing brochures about themselves. 

“Introducing Glen Rock High 


School’ is the title of an attractive 
leaflet distributed by a New Jersey 
school graduating its first senior class. 
Listed are scores made by students on 
national tests, information about com- 
munity and details about courses. Over 
90 percent of the students plan to con- 
tinue their education, and the brochure 
will give them a boost.” 


It would be well for secondary 
school guidance officers to see that 
copies of their studies are given to the 
following persons: school faculty, 
members of the local board of educa- 
tion, parent-council officers and execu- 
tive board members, elementary and 
junior high school principals, coun- 
selors on all school levels, and repre- 
sentatives of college alumni groups 
who are officially designated to work 
with the school in the area of admis- 
sions and scholarships. Priority would 
naturally be given to the admissions 
officers of the colleges where one’s 
students are currently enrolled, the 
“new” colleges where students are 
making application and hope to ma- 
triculate in the future, and the colleges 
where the school is eager to become 
acquainted and hopes to _ interest 
students of future classes. 

A review of twenty-eight secondary 
school characteristics studies now in 
use, some several pages in length and 
others only one page, reveals the 
following information on the content 
which has been included: 


1. Community: location, popula- 
tion, type, assessed evaluation, size, 
education of parents, father’s occupa- 
tion, other schools located in the dis- 
trict, percent of students living in the 
district who attend the school. 

2. School District Organization: 
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schools, enrollments, combined enroll- 
ments. 

3. Faculty: special staff, degrees, 
typical teacher load, teacher-student 
ratio, colleges and universities where 
faculty degrees have been granted, 
average years of teaching experience, 
number men, number women, number 
married. 

4. Student Enrollment: boys, girls, 
total, number in each class. 

5. Accreditation: agencies, type. 

6. Curricula: offerings, special 
courses, descriptions of courses, honors 
and advanced placement programs, 
ability grouping, academic and unit 
record survey of current graduating 
class. 

7. Graduation Requirements: 
courses, units of credit. 

8. School Organization: length of 
class period, daily schedule, length of 
semester, special features. 

9. Marking System: college rec- 
ommending grade, explanation of 
honors grades, grade distribution of 
current graduating class. 

10. Class Rank: method of com- 
putation. 

11. Personality Ratings and Citi- 
zenship Grades: explanation and use 
of each. 

12. Testing Programs: College 
Entrance Examination Board Test re- 
sults, National Merit Scholarship Test 
results, local test results, statistics for 
current graduating class. 

13. College Attendance: percent 
attending four-year, two-year, and 
other types of post-high school edu- 
cational institutions, list of names of 
colleges where students are matricu- 
lating, number of students who have 
graduated from college, and list of 


colleges from which they have gradu- 
ated. 

14. Policies: the number of appli- 
cations students are permitted to make, 
college admissions officers’ visits to the 
school, student participation in college 
interviews held at school. 

15. Physical Plant: classrooms, li- 
brary, laboratories, special facilities of 
school and extra-class activities. 

16. Guidance Program: services 
available with emphasis upon college 
counseling program. 

17. Extra Class Activities: descrip- 
tion of offerings in this area. 

In addition to a full characteristics 
report or study of a school, which 
might not be published every year, it 
might be helpful if the school coun- 
selor sent to the director of admissions, 
along with every application, a form 
which gives the characteristics of the 
current graduating class. 

Such a profile could include a very 
brief statement as to the type of school 
and community, enrollment, location, 
percent of class which is college- 
bound, and name of principal and 
college counselor. The applicant’s 
name, rank in class, grade average, 
and College Entrance Examination 
Board test scores at this time, as re- 
lated to the statistics for the total class 
given :n quartiles, should be pre- 
sented. With these should go an ab- 
breviated description of the method 
used to obtain rank in class and the 
number of students in the class whose 
scores on the College Board tests were 
used in preparing the profile. 

Such a profile might be used to give 
students and their parents exact 
knowledge relative to the student’s 
standing as compared to that of his 
classmates. A major goal of any good 
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college counseling program is to help 
each student make wise college plans, 
for too often students and their par- 
ents are unrealistic concerning the stu- 
dent’s chances for admission and suc- 
cess at particular institutions. 

Let us consider, for a moment, what 
effect the broad information provided 
by characteristics studies and their 
broad use by colleges and schools is 
likely to have on the future admissions 
picture. They should provide partial 
answers to such questions as: 

Who should go to college and to 
which one? In other words, how can 
we develop realism on the part of 
parents and students? 

How can we define more clearly 
what is meant by a “qualified” appli- 
cant? That is, which qualifications are 
necessary for acceptance and success at 
particular colleges? Today and in the 
future, the accent will be upon the 
qualified applicant who will be suc- 
cessful in meeting the competition for 
admission. Merely being qualified to 
do work at the college level will not 
be enough to insure admission to the 


college of one’s first choice. 

How can we help college admis- 
sions officers evaluate the differences 
in high schools, and even more spe- 
cifically, the differences between 
courses and programs within the same 
school? 

How can we eliminate or control 
multiple and “ghost” applications? 

How can we ease parental concerns 
and student tensions concerning col- 
lege admission? 

Unfortunately, the school charac- 
teristics studies are not going to solve 
all these problems, but we can 
hopefully look forward to a more 
reasonable approach to their solution 
through their publication and use. 
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Multiple Testing: Hindrance or Help 
A Symposium 


Statewide Testing Programs 
JOHN L. FERGUSON 


Statewide testing programs have 
undergone such major changes since 
the passage of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 that it is hardly 
appropriate to make comparisons of 
past and present. The most recent and 
authoritative study of the characteris- 
tics of the second year’s operation un- 
der NDEA was made by Dr. Kenneth 
F. McLaughlin of the U. S. Office of 
Education. He presented this study 
at the Tenth Annual Conference of 
Directors of State Testing Programs. 
I would like to quote from this study: 


1. There has been much attention directed 
toward identifying and realizing the potential 
of all students with special emphasis on identi- 
fying and motivating students with superior 
talent. 

2. A considerable amount of material has been 
produced at the local and state levels dealing 
with such areas as the use and interpretation of 
test results, career and educational information, 
evaluation, and research. 

3. There is a marked tendency to decrease the 
counselor-pupil ratio by acquiring more quali- 
fied full-time counselors. Most of the states 
recommended a goal of one trained counselor 
for each 250-300 students, 

4. More direct pupil-counselor time has been 
made available through the addition of clerical 
staff to carry on such routine tasks as scoring 
tests, recording scores on cumulative record 
eards, indexing occupational material, and 
answering routine correspondence. 

5. There has been emphasis at the State and 
local levels upon improvement and expansion 
of guidance services, rather than the mere 
continuance of progress at their existing level 
of development. 

6. There has been an increase in the pro- 
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fessional qualifications for the certification of 
counselors in most of the states. 

According to my information, there 
must be as many differences in state- 
wide testing programs as we have 
states. We also find this true in the 
local school testing programs under 
the provisions of a statewide testing 
program. In the Missouri program, 
for example, it is fully realized that 
there are some obvious omissions, par- 
ticularly with respect to interest tests 
and possibly with respect to person- 
ality tests. A school program should 
make provisions for early tests of 
basic skills, assessment of the outcomes 
of education through general educa- 
tional development tests, measures of 
scholastic aptitude, measures of dif- 
ferential aptitudes and estimates of 
college aptitude. While these do not 
include all of the essential elements 
of a testing program, all of them may 
be implemented under the NDEA. 
The local schools are encouraged to 
make maximum benefit of the pro- 
gram and not necessarily to make this 
their program. A school’s own pro- 
gram might be extensive enough that 
the tests under the statewide program 
would be needless duplication. Of 
approximately 520 secondary schools 
in Missouri, 98 percent are giving the 
College Aptitude under a program 
which has been in operation for 28 
years; 85 percent now give Mulziple 
A ptitudes although earlier studies in- 
dicated that few schools were using 
these tests; 60 percent have dropped 
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their own testing and substituted the 
statewide Scholastic Aptitude; only 
about a third of the schools give the 
Basic Skills or the general Educational 
Development tests, since they already 
had some of their own tests in these 
categories. 

The interest and use of the results 
of the tests of college aptitude by the 
colleges and universities of Missouri 
is encouraging. Scholarship programs 
have been developed around the re- 
sults of these tests, although it is not 
known whether the tests have replaced 
admission or placement tests in the 
colleges. Prior studies of Missouri 
institutions of higher education indi- 
cate spotty and loose college testing 
programs, and it is assumed that this 
condition has improved. 

Over the past few years, our studies 
of predicting college success have 
shown a steady trend in an increased 
quality of students entering the the 
University of Missouri. We know 
that a student with a scholarship rating 
in the upper 20 percent in aptitude and 
high school achievement has an 89 
percent chance of making an average 
grade or better during the first two 
years, and that over 40 percent of all 
our graduates come from that group. 
Another interesting finding of the 
graduates of last year was a very sig- 
nificant gain in the scores of seniors 
taking the Ohio State Psychological 
examination. Since we have been us- 
ing this test for a number of years and 
thought we had established rather 
stable norms, we were surprised to 
find increases from 5 to 6 raw scores 
over a considerable range of ability. 

I definitely declare myself with the 
affirmative on the help of such pro- 
grams; however, I would like to com- 





ment on some observations. First, I 
ask myself why all the concern about 
such a topic. I’m not so concerned 
about it being discussed in a profes- 
sional group, but rather the attention 
it has been getting on a national level 
and with iay groups. Are we becom- 
ing a “whipping boy” for some dis- 
placed hostility by lay and some edu- 
cational groups? Apparently, there is 
some fire to generate this much smoke. 
Without really answering the ques- 
tion, I would like to make four obser- 
vations which may be related. 

1. For the most part it would ap- 
pear that the colleges are not making 
maximum use of the secondary testing 
programs. 

2. Of concern to the secondary 
school counselor is the needless dupli- 
cation of tests for national scholarship 
programs, for particular college ad- 
mission policies and often for addi- 
tional tests required for a scholarship 
in the particular college. 

3. Secondary school students and 
their parents don’t always make de- 
cisions consistent with university or 
national testing program calendars. 

4. Colleges and national testing 
programs are not as tactful as they 
might be in dealing with the local 
school. The schools often perceive 
this as a serious imposition on staff or 
school time. 


The Impact on the Schools 
RUTH HORNER 
As I understand the phrase “mul- 
tiple testing,” we are addressing our- 
selves to problems arising from re- 
gional or national tests and their im- 
pact on schools. We are not, at the 
moment, concerned with the multi- 
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plicity of the schools’ “on-campus” or 
“internal” tests. 

Some schools view these state and 
national tests as more than a hind- 
rance, indeed as a potential danger. 
A recent survey of 686 college presi- 
dents and 1500 school principals 
brought out severe criticism of na- 
tional testing programs. This criticism 
centered around four areas: 

1. Duplication and overlapping of 
tests. Mr. Charles Holt, reporting on 
this survey, indicated that at times as 
many as four tests were used for 
identical purposes. 

2. Invalid measuring of the qual- 
ity of a school’s work by using test 
results as an all-important criterion. 
In some sections of the country, Holt 
reported, schools are being measured 
by the number of scholarship winners. 
There is a growing tendency for par- 
ents and the general community to 
rate their school on what pupils 
achieve on Advanced Placement Tests. 

3. The use, by colleges, of tests as 
a prestige symbol rather than as a 
fulfillment of a college’s need. 

4. The cost to pupils, in time and 
money. In some cases the testing pro- 
gram is so organized that a school is 
forced to give up school time in order 
to administer tests. 

Others who view multiple testing 
as a hindrance assert that tests are 
forcing curricular changes not bene- 
ficial to local situations. Course con- 
tent is being adapted to these tests 
which express what test-makers think 
should be taught. Not only is course 
content being affected, but a pupil is 
being forced to choose courses in terms 
of what he and his counselor deem 
most valuable in preparing him to do 
well on tests. For example, the pupil 


may by-pass art and music in favor of 
the strictly academic course. 

There are some voices raised in de- 
fense of the national testing programs. 
Those who see the tests as a help stress 
their value in: 


_ 1. Serving as a stimulus to the 
strengthening of the curriculum by 
providing evidence of the degree to 
which pupils are learning what all 
need to know, and thus aiding us in 
the “pursuit of excellence.” 

2. Providing a measure of the 
quality of work done by a school. 
While a school or a teacher cannot be 
evaluated solely on tests scores earned 
by pupils, we cannot say test records 
show nothing about the quality of a 
school’s work. 

3, Serving as evidence, at least as 
partial evidence, of the pupil’s ability 
and his preparation for successful work 
in college. 

4. Contributing to the guidance of 
pupils within the school. 


Some of the dangers of national 
testing programs are inherent in test- 
ing itself, and some come from misuse 
of tests. 

If multiple testing is to be a help, 
we in the secondary school need: 


1. Less duplication among tests, 
fewer tests and the use of one test to 
serve several selection purposes. 

2. Less emphasis on the role of 
tests iri the college admissions process. 
Among schools there is a feeling that 
the increased use of tests leads college 
admission committees to overempha- 
size test scores. “Everybody uses tests; 
they must be good.” 

3. Aconstant effort, as high school 
counselors, to avoid the too easy and 
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too early prediction about pupils, rea- 
lizing that the mind capable of going 
to depths in fields of knowledge, ca- 
pable of genuine insight, may never 
be revealed by test scores. 

The unanswered questions for sec- 
ondary school officers include: 


1. What use is made of the Writ- 
ing Sample? 

2. Are we relying too heavily on 
aptitude tests rather than on achieve- 
ment tests? 

3. As colleges are admitted to Col- 
lege Board membership is there any 
check on the use they are making of 
College Board tests? 

4. How can we get information, 
definite statements, as to which col- 
leges require American College Tests 
and which recommend them? 

5. As the emphasis on tests in- 
creases, what will be the plight of the 
pupil with unusual creative ability who 
may mot be a good test-taker? 


Why Does a College Subscribe to a 
National Testing Program? 


DANIEL D. FEDER 


The frame of reference for these 
comments is the foreseeable future in 
which many, if not all, institutions of 
higher learning will be confronted 
with far greater numbers of applicants 
than they can possibly hope to accom- 
modate. It is a frame of reference 
which foresees selectivity developing 
even among tax-supported institutions 
as well as the private ones. Many in- 
stitutions are now studying their ad- 
missions problems and procedures. 

It is to be hoped that our national 
patterns of migration in college stu- 
dents will not be stifled entirely by 


the narrow thinking of legislative 
bodies. The tendency especially 
among tax-supported institutions to 
place restrictions on the proportion of 
out-of-state students could lead to a 
narrow provincialism that would 
negate the tremendous cross-cultural 
growth and influences that have de- 
veloped in America in the last fifty 
years. 

The private institutions probably 
will continue their pattern of national 
representation in their student bodies. 
For many this is part of a well- 
planned program of balance, but in 
many instances it is simply fortuitous. 
Actually there is a sound purpose in 
such planning and it ought to be en- 
couraged. 

Any collegiate institution which 
draws its students from more than 
one secondary school is faced immedi- 
ately with the problem of the non- 
comparability of high school records. 
Teachers’ marks inevitably have in 
them subjective components, and this 
is good. The problems at the college 
level come when we try to evaluate 
these marks and ranks in class as 
though they were directly comparable, 
based on identical standards of evalua- 
tion, and indicative in all cases of the 
same criteria of measurement and 
evaluation. 

The college which practices selec- 
tive admissions must continually ap- 
praise the levels of aptitude and 
achievement which it will require for 
admission and are demonstrated to be 
necessary for success. It cannot afford 
to allow its failure ratio to rise to the 
point where selective admission actu- 
ally is a function of the college fresh- 
man year rather than the pre-enroll- 
ment period. 
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The national testing program gives 
a basis of comparability which is inde- 
pendent of any particular local situa- 
tion in a particular year. It enables 
the collegiate institution to evaluate 
the applicant on his own merits and 
demonstrated potential for success in 
the institution. The college builds a 
freshman class from components 
drawn from many different sources. 
In the process it must amalgamate 
them into a compound which has com- 
mon characteristics of achievement po- 
tential. 

If the college goes further to the 
use of a national achievement testing 
program it may then insure greater 
homogeneity of its admitted students 
in terms of certain basic subject matter 
requirements. For example, it can 
determine the level at which it wishes 
to begin freshman English. By pre- 
testing and insuring that all admitted 
applicants have the basic grounding on 
which to build, the college can be far 
more efficient in its instructional be- 
ginnings. Similarly, it may use 
achievement tests to section students 
according to the point at which they 
are capable of starting in any given 
subject matter. It may consider waiv- 
ing certain requirements when there is 
acceptable evidence that the student 
already possesses the skills and know}l- 
edge which are considered essential to 
the beginnings of the college program. 
It may permit substitutions in its re- 
quirements in order to acknowledge 
the superior ability and preparation of 
some students. It may determine 
through achievement and aptitude 
tests the readiness of students to un- 
dertake enriched or accelerated college 
programs. 

But all of these things cannot be 


done merely on the basis of compari- 
son of one school record with that of 
another. What may be taught in a 
course in American Problems in one 
school may be a very elementary in- 
troduction to the social sciences. A 
similar title in another school may 
denote an advanced socio-philosoph- 
ical approach and represent entirely 
different content. 

The college seeks homogeneity in 
its student body only in terms of basic 
ability to benefit from the course offer- 
ings of the institution. Once having 
determined that all its applicants have 
this basic endowment, the goal is then 
to intensify the individuality and 
hence to increase heterogeneity. The 
national testing program is an essential 
tool for these purposes for the institu- 
tion which has the freedom to con- 
struct its student body from outside its 
immediate geographical confines. But 
it has a corollary responsibility not to 
invite to its campus students for whom 
failure, frustration, and defeat are 
almost inevitable predictions. 


Intangibles Not Measured by Tests 


ROBERT J. NORWINE 


We will try to define some of the 
intangibles which influence college ad- 
mission after the test scores have been 
duly recorded, and to indicate the 
types of colleges where weight is given 
to such intangibles. It should be rec- 
ognized that the larger the number of 
applications in proportion to the size 
of the class, the more factors to be 
considered in making selections, and 
ordinarily consideration of intangibles 
does not begin until the supply of ap- 
plicants to a college exceeds the num- 
ber of places in the entering class. 
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Colleges play up the “test strength” 
of the student body to indicate com- 
parative academic standing, even 
though test results are often an indi- 
cation of ability to follow directions, 
to take examinations, to give answers 
to specific problems as well as a rough 
indication of the breadth of accumu- 
lated knowledge within specific areas. 
Public commitment to a test score kind 
of excellence may eventually screen 
out the creative person, the person 
who is challenged by and has a desire 
to meet new problems, the person who 
enjoys using his imagination and in- 
genuity. 

Women are not considered in a fair 
light by the test criterion for, even 
though they are apt to score higher on 
verbal tests, this does not reflect their 
real strength. It is their sensitivity to 
people and the world around them, 
the richness of their spirit that should 
be judged, as opposed to the rugged, 
aggressive male patterns which they 
are always compared with. 

In any large group from which a 
small number must be chosen, there 
will be too many who will meet the 
grade and test requirements. It is at 
this point that most colleges begin to 
think about selecting students accord- 
ing to future potential. What will 
they be 20 years from now? Surveys 
of world leaders, our government and 
citizen leaders, continually show that 
their academic records were good, fair, 
and poor. What other factors come 
into view: imagination, individualism, 
curiosity, personality, “farsighted- 
ness,” ability to communicate effec- 
tively, enthusiastic drive, courage, 
self-reliance? Most colleges, however, 
have created a test score image and 
often must explain why they will take 


an applicant with a lower test score. 
Here are some illustrative quotations 
taken from actual applications of boys 
admitted to next September’s class at 
Wesleyan and the comments are those 
of secondary school counselors. None 
of them would have been admitted on 
the basis of test scores and grades 
alone. Obviously, we weighted the 


intangibles. 
* * 


A is a thin, quick boy, who as president of 
the senior class has given an unusually dynamic 
leadership to what is usually an honorary posi- 
tion. Although he has modest academic talent, 
his resourcefulness and initiative have led him 
to succeed where more talented boys have done 
less well. While we can not predict more than 
average success for him at a school as demand- 
ing as yours, we are confident that he will give 
a unique positive dimension to the college com- 
munity. 

* * 


B has an indefinable quality which character- 
izes certain people in bearing, manner, speech 
and attitude. It is a quality of character, per- 
sonality, and upbringing, combined to produce 
an out-standing youngster, one of stability and 


force. 
+ aa 


C is one of the cream of the crop of the 
Class of 1961. A varsity letterman in soccer 
and swimming, he is described by his coaches 
as being “‘well coordinated, eager to play and 
play well.” He is a student dormitory officer 
in charge of 40 boys, and his adviser comments: 
“He knows how to draw the line between 
being one of the boys and being a leader.” A 
conscientious student, he is commended by his 
teachers for his organization of his time and 
his willingness to face a task until completed. 
He is a campus leader, a positive influence in 
school life and is a leader by the example which 
he sets. 


I submitted to about 40 colleges of 
various sizes and types these two ques- 
tions: (1) “Is the selection of your 
freshman class based primarily on the 
applicant’s academic and/or test rec- 
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ord?” Nearly all answered “yes, 
but—.” (2) “If not on tests and 
grades, any remarks about other fac- 
tors would be appreciated.” Follow- 
ing are some of their replies: 


The problem is that so many of our 
candidates meet fully any realistic academic 
and test requirements. Subjective factors thus 
assume great importance but vary from ap- 
plicant to applicant. Extra-curricular distinc- 
tion, career plans, geography, relatives may be 
the critical factor in any single application. 


* * 


But intangibles are important. We have es- 
tablished an academic floor below which we 
will not go. Above the floor is an acceptable 
pool of candidates larger than we can accept. 
A top scholar is accepted without respect for 
intangibles, but the farther down we go in the 
pool, the more the intangibles count. 


* * 


Intangibles can be very important in a small 
school where a certain social (or other) tone 
is a characteristic of the school. I doubt that 
we have yet developed techniques to relate 
them significantly to prediction of academic 
success, (From a large university) 


* * 


We certainly look at every possible dimen- 
sion of a student, his long-range growth and 
development, what he has done beyond en- 
rolling in courses and achieving grades, the 
kind of person he is, what the school and its 
staff members think about the student, the 


relationship of this program of studies he 
seeks to pursue on this campus. We work 
arduously to be as skillful and knowledgeable 
as possible about the whole field of admis- 
sions and we bring this to bear both objective- 
ly and subjectively on all decisions affecting 
applicants. 
* * 


We admit all state high school graduates 
at present. To locate the gifted and weak stu- 
dent for special counseling we use both grades 
and test scores. Out-of state rejection is based 
on academic record but in border-line cases 
intangibles do count as well as test scores, if 
available. Had he been a “border-line” case 
I might have accepted the great, great, great 
grandson of one of our founders. (From a 
large university) 

The selection of students from the 
total body of applications is a relative 
judgment. Other intangibles that we 
might discuss are: recommendation of 
school authorities; special skills which 
might add to campus, such as music, 
artistic, athletic talent; geographic lo- 
cation of applicant’s home; unusual 
number applying from one school so 
that not all qualified are accepted; 
poor social adjustment; psychiatric 
counseling history; social position of 
the family; a very good or very poor 
experience with applicants from one 
school and the effect on later appli- 
cants. 
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Images of the Future in 


ROBERT H. 


This is a wonderful time for the 
professional educator to be alive, to 
observe the many changes and move- 
ments that are transpiring, and to play 
our own parts in them. Only a few of 
these can be outlined briefly for fur- 
ther exploration of deans and coun- 
selors. 

Team Teaching. I am convinced 
that there has been no more significant 
movement in education in recent years 
than the thinking, planning, early re- 
sults, and the future of team teaching. 
Any school which participates in these 
experiments will find itself a center 
for visitors eager to discuss how it may 
be used in their own school systems. 
There are advantages to staff mem- 
bers, who are by means of it making 
greater use of their special interests, 
preparation, and accomplishment. It 
promotes greater cooperation between 
professional and non-certified person- 
nel. It assists the newer and weaker 
teacher, and allows greater flexibility 
with more help for the slowér stu- 
dents. 

Tri-mester Schedule. A more re- 
cent undertaking is the tri-mester 
plan, still largely confined to institu- 
tions of higher education, although I 
see no reason why it could not very 
easily become a part of the entire 
fabric of public education at the ele- 
mentary and secondary school level. 

At the University of Pittsburgh 
there are three fifteen-week terms: 
September first to Christmas, January 


High School Education 


JOHNSON 


first to mid-April, and April to August 
first, followed by one month’s vacation 
for faculty and students. Advantages 
include the better use of facilities and 
an increase in the college population, 
the earlier completion of education 
not only for graduate work, but also 
for entry into the professional service 
and for marriage. All this is accom- 
plished with little or no increase in 
the financial burden to either student 
or college. The faculty member and 
the student makes his own choice of 
three terms or only two. There are 
good possibilities for promoting better 
work habits and less time for the 
trivial. There is more flexibility for 
travel, research, or earning. 
Year-Round Schooling. This is not 
an entirely new topic in the field of 
education, although I feel that prob- 
ably the seriousness of the discussion 
about it at the present time is the fac- 
tor which sets it aside from all of the 
many years of discussion which have 
been a part of our educational devel- 
opment in America. More and more 
we have come to see that we must 
move in this direction, and even very 
conservative people within the field 
of education are beginning to talk 
about the fact that if we do not have 
a year-round school (which some of 
them disapprove of) we must surely 


have a school year extended beyond 


the schedules which exist at the pres- 
ent time. 
Educational Television. This has 
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been talked about a great deal, in fact 
has received more publicity than any 
other educational research undertaken 
in recent years. As many of you know, 
one of the pioneers in this area is the 
school system of Washington County, 
Maryland, which is now completing 
its fifth year of an intensive investiga- 
tion of educational television and is 
now beginning to formulate some of 
its conclusions and recommendations. 
Maryland County personnel feel that 
educational television is feasible, prac- 
tical, and beneficial to students if 
carefully programmed. 


Teaching Machines. \ think prob- 
ably the machine approach to teaching 
children is important especially in the 
provision for individual differences 
which it allows and facilitates. Some 
of our earlier experiments in this area 
have been with relatively simple de- 
vices, although we are working on 
more sophisticated teaching machines 
at the present time. However, even 
with the crude machine the children 
have shown that they are in a position 
to profit from this approach, both chil- 
dren who are very academically in- 
clined and those who have difficulty 
with the work. 

Language Laboratories and Tape 
Teaching. The tape recorder is al- 
ready an essential tool of the foreign 
language teacher and its use will be 
further developed. In essence it is 
the simplest form of language labora- 
tory for that phase of learning which 
is devoted to highly repetitive aural- 
oral drill. The tape recorder tirelessly 
leads the class in exercise which the 
under-prepared teacher could not du- 
plicate, and which would be tedious 
and energy-sapping for the highly 


competent teacher. Most of our ele- 
mentary teachers use tape because they 
lack native proficiency in foreign lan- 
guage. Some secondary foreign lan- 
guage teachers use it for the same 
reason. Others use it in order to pro- 
vide productive drill for one group of 
students while personal attention is 
given to another part of the class. The 
recorder in language laboratories can- 
not replace the teaching person be- 
cause of the lack of versatility and 
creativeness of the device. However, 
in the limited field where it functions 
so effectively, it effcts a notable econ- 
omy in personal and financial re- 
sources. 

Foreign Study Program. There is 
not another single device which equals 
foreign travel as a motivating force, 
both for the student and the teacher. 
It is destined to have much broader ap- 
plication, both as a school function and 
as a private undertaking. The only 
obstacle to universal participation is 
the cost which will continue to be a 
problem until effective mass financing 
is developed. The great virtue of the 
travel program is that it makes the 
student aware of the broad and ulti- 
mate roles in his language program, at 
a period when much of his time must 
be devoted to his language program, 
and at a time when the class period it- 
self must be devoted almost entirely 
to the mechanics of language learning. 
Travel takes the learner out of the 
atmosphere of academic exercise and 
plants him squarely in a real world 
which thereafter lends its reality to 
classroom pursuits. Naturally, travel 
should be carefully planned to refresh 
the academic spirit and the purpose of 
every trip should be reflected in the 
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activities and itinerary so that it does 
not become mere tourism. 

Summer School, 1 have a convic- 
tion that we are in the midst of an 
upheaval with regard to summer 
school in the public education pro- 
gram. I very strongly contend that 
the whole image of the summer school 
is changing by giving increased em- 
phasis to summer school as an enrich- 
ment and an advancement program 
while still continuing to offer the 
remedial and makeup aspects of it. I 
think this is taking place in many parts 
of the country and is a forward look- 
ing movement especially for those 
children who want to broaden and en- 
rich their backgrounds or who want to 
study certain areas in more depth, be- 
fore they move on the college. 

Non-Certified Personnel. The de- 
veloping role of non-certificated per- 
sonnel] in school programs both at the 
present time and for the future is of 
great importance. Many of you are 
very familiar with the fact that schools 
across the country are employing more 
and more non-certified people to re- 
lieve teachers of mechanical, clerical, 
energy consuming tasks, thereby free- 


ing them to prepare in greater depth 
for instruction and to plan with great- 
er clarity both as individuals and as 
members of teams. This has been a 
good factor in upgrading the level of 
instruction which children receive and 
also in instilling in our teachers a new 
feeling of professionalization which 
was long overdue. 


Paperbacks. The implication for 
American education of the financial 
accessibility of so many more books 
through the development of paper- 
backs is heartening. It is both gratify- 
ing and startling to realize how many 
paperbacks can be purchased for a 
relatively small amount of money and 
children are now in a position of being 
exposed to books which they can take 
home from the libraries and read and 
return. One of the large advantages 
to this is that in view of the cost, the 
paperbacks can be considered ex- 
pendible if as many as four or five 
students acquire some benefit from 
them before they are worn out and 
have to be discarded, and replacement 
of the books can be made for a very 
small amount of money. 





The Workshop in Student Personnel Administration, sponsored by 
NAWDC and held at the University of Wichita, Kansas, June 11-15, 
1961, drew 37 deans and counselors from 14 states. Director of the 
workshop was Robert W. Merry, Professor at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration and Director of the Institute for Uni- 
versity and College Administration. The program focused on student per- 
sonnel work in higher education and utilized the case study method, as 
well as special lectures and films, Discussion leaders for the case study 
sessions included Lillian M. Johnson, President of NAWDC; Bessie B. 
Collins, Vice-President; and Margaret Habein, immediate Past President. 
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Survey of Undergraduate Married Women 


FRANCES H. DeLISLE 


The Committee on Publications and 
Research of the National Association 
of Women Deans and Counselors met 
for the first time in April 1960, and 
decided to carry out a “simple survey- 
type of research” on the undergradu- 
ate married women enrolled in higher 
education. One hundred institutions 
were selected for study, constituting 
the “defensible sample” as used by 
Ray Maul of the National Education 
Association for salary and supply 
studies and by Eleanor Dolan of the 
American Association of University 
Women for nepotism studies. Three 
junior colleges were added to this 
sample, but since only one replied, it 
was not included in the results. 

A first inquiry, completed by Au- 
gust 10, 1960, was addressed to the 
91 members of the Association located 
in institutions which were included in 
the sample of 100, and to the appro- 
priate officers by title only in the re- 
maining twelve since specific names 
were not available. A second and third 
follow-up letter was sent on Septem- 
ber 26 and October 15, respectively. 
Immediately upon the receipt of an 
acceptance of the assignment, a skele- 
ton table was forwarded, and a dupli- 
cate table and reminder was sent to 
laggards on November 21 and De- 
cember 30. 

Twenty-one institutions sent regrets 
that the data requested would not be 
available. Twenty-five others failed 
to respond after two reminders al- 
though they had originally hoped to 


participate. Fifty-four institutions or 
52 percent returned their data, al- 
though in many cases there were seri- 
ous omissions or discrepancies, which 
hampered tabulation and interpreta- 
tion. To all those who undertook the 
tedious business of filling out a de- 
tailed questionnaire, the director of 
the study and the Committee send 
their hearty thanks. 

Replies included ten colleges from 
the Eastern Seaboard (three New 
England and seven Middle States), 
10 from the Southern Association, 25 
from the North Central, and 9 from 
the west (7 Northwest and 2 West- 
ern). Eight replies came from schools 
with 1960-61 enrollments of over 
5000, 28 of 1000 to 4999, 15 of 500 
to 999, and three of 500 or under; 30 
came from private and 24 from pub- 
lic institutions, including state univer- 
sities and colleges, land grant and 
teachers colleges and municipally sup- 
ported schools. The sample yielded 
a total of more than 5000 under- 
graduate married women students. 

Of these 5000 individuals, 9 per- 
cent are under 20 years of age, 40 
percent between 20 and 24.9, 13 per- 
cent from 25 to 29.9, 11 percent from 
30 to 34.9, 12 percent from 35 to 
39.9, and 15 percent are over 40, but 
in the south 20 percent are aged 40 
or more. In the east 56 percent of the 
married undergraduates are aged 20 
to 24, but in the south only 36 percent. 

The largest proportion, about a 
third of the women, are seniors, a 
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fourth juniors, and the others almost 
evenly divided (about 14 percent) 
among freshmen, sophomores and 
special students. Notable variations 
from this pattern are to be found in 
the south where freshmen seem more 
commonly classified as special stu- 
dents, swelling their rank to 23 per- 
cent, and in the east where freshmen, 
sophomores, and special students con- 
stitute only 9 or 10 percent each with 
juniors, 30 percent and seniors 45 per- 
cent respectively. 

For the 70 percent of the sample 
reporting, most of these married 
women are unemployed (74 percent) 
and only 13 percent work as much as 
20 hours or more a week. Very few 
(about 2 to 5 percent) were housed 
in regular campus facilities, and only 
on the largest campus (over 5000) 
were as many as 13 percent living in 
such university apartments. The large 
majority, i.e., 75 percent, lived in pri- 
vate houses, private apartments, or 
with parents, or commuted from off- 
campus. 

So few married women were to be 
found in colleges of fewer than 500 
students (never more than 2 or 3 per- 
cent of the total college population) 
that their percentages are not calcu- 
lated in any categories, e.g., for age, 
class standing, residence, curriculum, 
etc... . In general, there tended to 
be smaller proportions in the larger 
state and land grant universities, 


where the median is 2.5 percent, and 
more in the teachers colleges and 
other state colleges, where the median 
is 5.5 percent with a range from 1.5 
percent (Indiana State College) to 22 
percent (District of Columbia Teach- 
ers College). Houston University has 
12.5 percent, Arkansas State Teachers 
College 11 percent, Moorhead State 
College and Marshall College each 
about 8 percent, with 6.5 percent each 
at Central Missouri, New Mexico, and 
Delta State College. 

The curricula most attractive to 
these women seem to be education and 
liberal arts. Arts and science programs 
rose from 28 percent in the largest 
colleges (over 5000) to 46 percent in 
the smaller (500-999), perhaps re- 
flecting the more limited curricula in 
the smaller schools, where business, 
home economics, and nursing are not 
always found. Education claimed in 
general from 40 to 50 percent of these 
students. 

The project has yielded two con- 
clusions in regard to the technique of 
investigation. (1) There is no such 
thing as “simple survey-type re- 
search” for any but the most obvious 
aspects of college populations because 
methods of tabulation and recording 
are not standard among our 2000 in- 
stitutions of higher education and (2) 
the majority of individuals in the col- 
lege personnel profession have great 
difficulty meeting requested deadlines. 





University and College Exchange 


VIRGINIA CORNEHLSEN 


Deans View the Married Women 
Student 


The increasing number of married 
women students in our colleges bring 
additional challenges and problems to 
the dean’s office. Dr. Lee in her ar- 
ticle in the April Journat indicated 
the counseling needs of this group and 
suggested some of the implications 
gained from the many studies that 
have been made concerning the mar- 
ried student. How are some of the 
colleges meeting the particular prob- 
lems and counseling needs of this 
group? 

Ellen Bowers, dean of women, Uni- 
versity of California, Santa Barbara, 
reports that about 12 percent of their 
total students are married; 7 percent 
to 8 percent of the women. She has 
not found the married women students 
a problem on the campus. Some have 
needed help financially in excess of 
the single student but so far it has been 
possible to give them enough assist- 
ance “at least to balance their budg- 
ets.” She has found that married 
women do not present special prob- 
lems scholastically. A study of the 
1960 graduating class reported the 
mean average of married women 
2.81; the average for single women 
2.54. Married students find housing 
in privately owned houses and apart- 
ments. By September 1962, the uni- 
versity will have built 250 one- and 
two-bedroom apartments for married 
students on university purchased land 
near the campus. 


The University of Miami has apart- 
ments available to married students 
both on the campus and directly across 
from the campus. Of the special prob- 
lems that come to her office, May 
Brunson, dean of women, lists them as 
follows: Students frequently bring 
problems of their initial adjustment to 
marriage to the dean’s office. When 
these are of an intensive nature, they 
are referred to a marriage counselor 
in the Guidance Center. Students with 
financial problems are referred to the 
placement office for part-time work 
or to the scholarship office for loans 
or scholarships. Married women who 
work, attend school, and try to take 
care of the home, often come in need- 
ing help for the “time pressure” under 
which they live. “Counseling of both 
the man and the wife regarding dis- 
tribution of responsibility in marriage 
is necessary” in these cases. “Often, 
deep-seated emotional problems of 
either one or the other of the marriage 
partners are brought to us. Psycho- 
therapy is available, within limits, for 
these people.” Community agencies, 
i.e. Family Service Bureau, also offer 
help on such problems. Of the un- 
answered needs of the married stu- 
dents, Miss Brunson continues, “many 
indicate a desire for more organized 
social activity. After having been ac- 
tive in student groups on the campus, 
they suddenly find themselves with a 
feeling that they are set apart from 
others and not particularly wanted by 
them. So far efforts to get them to 
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want to band together in some kind of 
social group have failed. One reason 
may be that the group is heterogene- 
ous, and they have some difficulty in 
finding a common meeting ground.” 
In general, however, she feels that the 
married students at the University of 
Miami get along very well and are 
happily adjusted. 

Colleges such as Hofstra, Hemp- 
stead, N. Y., and City College of San 
Francisco are representative of the 
non-residence type. Married women 
students come to class and return to 
their homes; social life centers in their 
neighborhoods. The 21 to 25 year 
young marrieds usually have jobs. 
Mary Golding, dean of women, City 
College of San Francisco, has found 
that the superior older women stu- 
dents are extremely well organized 
people. Some of this group volunteer 
regularly for the activities of the As- 
sociated Women Students. 

Brahna Hutchins of Hofstra men- 
tions a problem so often indicated in 
articles dealing with educational needs 
of married women, that of scheduling 
classes for the married women who 
have homes and children for which 
they are are responsible. Often these 
women have to drop their programs. 

The University of Arizona has been 
absorbed with plans for the total in- 
crease in enrollment. However, ac- 
cording to Karen Carlson, dean of 
women, this fall they plan to make a 


real study of married women students 
on the campus. 

Dorothy Truex, counselor of wom- 
en, University of Oklahoma, feels 
they are fortunate on their campus to 
have a woman, formerly her assistant, 
who now teaches the course in Home 
and Family Relations. She is widely 
accepted as a counselor for married 
students and those thinking of mar- 
riage. In addition, there is a Family 
Life Institute on the campus, spon- 
sored by the extension division of the 
university. The Institute organizes a 
variety of programs for married stu- 
dents. Dean Truex feels this “par- 
ticular service is a great extension of 
the facilities of my office.” There is 
also good university housing available 
for married students. This, she feels, 
has greatly facilitated the adjustment 
of married students and has reduced 
problems which often arise because of 
poor or highly priced housing. “One 
thing that I feel is encouraging is the 
fact that many women students con- 
tinue working for degrees after they 
are married and many return to com- 
plete degrees after they have been out 
of school for several years. I think 
this is a part of a long-range educa- 
tional plan which we have used to im- 
press our women students with their 
grave responsibilities to take advan- 
tage of educational opportunities. I 
am encouraged at the larger number 
who are continuing their education 
until they have completed degrees.” 





Secondary School Exchange 


AUDREY B. RUSSELL 


As Your Superintendent Sees You 


What do superintendents want in a 
dean of girls?’ Do youknow? We did 
not, so we tried to find out. Question- 
naires were sent to some 60 superin- 
dendents, representing all areas of the 
country. Here is what they said (and 
incidentally, a large majority an- 
swered our questions). 

W. C. Shattles, Superintendent of 
the Ashland, Kentucky, public schools, 
summarizes the personal qualifications 
of a dean in the following outline. His 
statements include, for the most part, 
what other superintendents have also 
said. 

1. Possess a sound basic philosophy 
of life with a desirable cultural back- 
ground. 

2. Demonstrate quality of char- 
acter through value choices. 

3. Be dedicated to the profession 
and find joy and satisfaction in work- 
ing with girls. 

4. Show evidence of competence 
and understanding gained through 
quality training programs. 

5. Show evidence of love and ap- 
preciation for people, with sympathy 
and understanding for their well- 
being. 

6. Show evidence of physical fit- 
ness, pride in personal appearance, and 
strong personality traits. 

7. Be able to appreciate and enjoy 
the interests and activities of teen-age 
girls both outside and inside school. 

8. Be able to gain and hold the 
confidence and respect of individuals 
and groups at all age levels. 


9. Be fair and honest at all times, 
yet positive and firm about conven- 
tions and decisions. 

10. Possess and demonstrate lead- 
ership qualities, both in school and in 
the community. 

11. Be able to get along with other 
staff members and be willing to co- 
operate with other departments for 
the interest and welfare of the total 
program. 

12. Know the real meaning of 
courtesy, respect and consideration in 
dealing with parents as well as girls. 

13. Be not afraid of work and 
always willing to go the extra mile in 
solving the problems of her subjects. 

14. Know the meaning of profes- 
sional ethics, loyalty and effective 
communications with superiors. 

15. Show signs of vision, initiative 
and desire to improve continuously in 
the profession. 

Most deans are promoted from 
within the school system, and several 
superintendents prefer that they have 
at least two years experience and have 
proved to be “outstanding teachers.” 
A Master’s degree is a “must” in most 
cases, or at least evidence that one is 
working toward it. 

A counseling certificate issued by 
the state is, of course, another require- 
ment. Perhaps your state is one of 
those not at present issuing such a 
certificate. A group of deans is a right 
group to start proceedings toward cer- 
tification! 

One excellent point brought out by 
Robert Davis, Superintendent at Colo- 
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rado Springs, was the necessity of 
seeking assistance from other special- 
ists, knowing community resources 
that are available for help. Never let 
us make the mistake of thinking that 
we know it all and don’t need help! 
It is a satisfying thing when all agen- 
cies in a community can work together 
for the good of children and youth. 

Keep your sense of humor. It will 
help you over hard places and your 
superintendents like it. 

Develop a wide range of interests, 
for thus you become more interesting 
to others, both youth and adults. 

One superintendent says, “She 
should be truly feminine.” Another 
indicates that a dean must be “trust- 
worthy with confidential informa- 
tion.” How important that is! It is 


fun to be “in the know” and there are 
some people who like to brag about it. 
We are more mature than that, we 
hope. 

Be a good listener, say several. Un- 
derstand socio-economic groups other 
than one’s own. 

Budget time wisely! What’s time? 
What deans have none of! But we 
might have more if we knew how to 
divide it efficiently. A good thing 
upon which to work! 

Don’t go away! Don’t decide to go 
out and get into another job! These 
are ‘your superintendents speaking. 
They have hired you (and not fired 
you—yet!). Evaluation is good for 
us at intervals. Perhaps we can stretch 
just a bit farther. 





Book Routes 


M. EUNICE HILTON 


In this issue we shall discuss only 
three of the books received since our 
last column. It is indeed seldom that 
three major publications, all bearing 
directly upon student personnel work 
in higher education, come off the press 
during such a short period of time. 
The authors of the first two books, 
Kate Mueller and E. G. Williamson, 
are well known to anyone working in 
the field. Some of the authors who 
wrote papers for the third book, such 
as Dana Farnsworth and Erik Erik- 
son, also are well known to student 
personnel workers. The advent of 


these three volumes calls for a de- 
parture from custom on the part of 
your columnist. 

As an organization we can take 
great pride in Kate Mueller’s Student 
Personnel Work in Higher Education 
(Houghton Mifflin, $6.) She is a 
long-time active member of our Asso- 
ciation and has served us in a number 
of capacities. Presently she is the edi- 
tor of our JournaL. Her new book 
is a distinguished contribution to the | 
textbook literature of our field. It is 
intended as a first text to introduce 
the graduate student to the profession 
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of student personnel work, and she 
has accomplished this purpose in a 
scholarly and comprehensive manner. 
Your columnist agrees with C. Gilbert 
Wrenn, who himself has written an 
excellent text in the field, when he 
says in the Editor’s Introduction to 
Dr. Mueller’s book, “It is by far the 
best of the few existing texts in the 
field... .” 

Experienced students in the field 
will differ with some of the generali- 
zations and points of view expressed 
by the author, and they will be sur- 
prised occasionally at the readings sug- 
gested at the close of each chapter, 
more by reason of omission of certain 
references one might expect to find 
than of those selected for inclusion. 
On the whole, however, the author 
has done a superb piece of work. She 
has succeeded, as few if any authors 
have done heretofore, in definitely 
relating student personnel work to the 
objectives of higher education and to 
the educational program in our col- 
leges and universities, thereby setting 
the stage for closing ranks between the 
faculty and the student personnel 
workers in the total educational effort. 

E. G. Williamson’s book, Student 
Personnel Services in Colleges and 
Universities (McGraw-Hill, $7.50), 
is also presented as a text for graduate 
students of student personnel work in 
higher education. This volume is defi- 
nitely not a rehash of material in his 
numerous former publications. There 
is fresh material, such as that in the 
area of the academic freedoms of stu- 
dents, and in most areas a fresh ap- 
proach to the subject matter he pre- 
sents. Dr. Williamson’s emphasis is 
upon administration, almost three- 
quarters or more of the book being 


devoted expressly to it. Such an em- 
phasis, as well as his manner of pres- 
entation, makes his contribution more 
suitable for the use of advanced rather 
than beginning graduate students of 
student personnel work in higher edu- 
cation. Dr. Williamson is a persuasive, 
if sometimes an obscure, writer on the 
controversial areas in this field. Some 
readers will feel a lively urge to take 
issue on occasion with his point of 
view. Your columnist thinks the best 
reading is to be found in the final 
chapters dealing with students and 
their relations with the administration, 
and with the extracurriculum as high- 
er education. 

Both Dr. Mueller’s and Dr. Wil- 
liamson’s books have something to 
offer the experienced as well as the 
inexperienced personnel worker and 
should be available on the reference 
shelf for the use of the staff in the 
division or department of student per- 
sonnel work. 

The final book to which we pay spe- 
cia] attention is Emotional Problems 
of the Student, by Graham B. Blaine, 
Jr., Charles C. McArthur, et al. (Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, $4.95). This 
volume is a compilation of papers by 
14 authors all of whom are, or have 
been, on the staff of Harvard Univer- 
sity. This means, of course, that the 
material presented, including the il- 
lustrations given, deals principally 
with the problems of the male college 
student. Nevertheless, much of what 
is said in chapters dealing with such 
topics as the role of the college psy- 
chiatrist, faculty counseling and re- 
ferral, role of the psychologist in a 
college health service, distinguishing 
patterns of student neurosis, problems 
connected with studying, and acute 
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psychosis can be applied to both male 
and female students. The personnel 
worker who reads this volume 
thoughtfully will have a better under- 
standing of the disturbed student and 
the nature of his disturbance. Such 
understanding will be helpful to him 
whether he must assist the students or 
whether he can refer him to a psychol- 
ogist or psychiatrist. 

There is a special chapter upon 
emotional disturbance among college 
women written by Dr. Carl Binger 
who published an article in the A¢lan- 
tic Monthly in February of this year 
called “The Pressures on College 
Girls Today.” Much of the chapter 
deals with the same subject matter 
which is presented in the magazine 
article, but other material is presented 
also. One could wish so knowledge- 
able an author would refrain from 
analyzing the “woman problem” in 
generalities and would confine himself 
to the discussion of symptomatic be- 
havior, its meaning or seriousness, and 
ways of judging when a referral for 
professional treatment should be 
made. The best contribution this chap- 
ter makes to female student personnel 
workers is the opportunity to acquaint 
themselves with a male counselor’s 
point of view regarding the general 
plight of the woman college student 
today. However, this volume, like the 
other two we have discussed, should 


not be overlooked by the student per- 
sonnel worker who is seeking to ex- 
tend his knowledge and improve his 
understandings. It will be some time 
before so much good reading becomes 
available again within such a short 
time span. 
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